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~ Your trees 
will not die of old 
e but of wglectyor 
of mistreatment from in- 
experienced neh who wield 
an axe and saw with heartless 
indifference. The tree here’ 
shown was a big tree when George 
Washington was president. It was dymg 
of neglect when Davey Tree Experts gave 
it a new lease of life. Thousands of other 
trees with either a sentimental or money value 
have been saved by Davey Tree Experts. The 
cost in many cases was no more than the cost 
of removing dead trees. 


Davey Tree Experts 
Do 


for trees what trained surgeons do for human beings. They 
render the greatest service possible, because they are trained 
in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, founded by John 
Davey. They carry credentials proving them qualified. 
Demand to see these credentials before you let any man touch 
your trees. All graduates are employed by the Davey Tree 
Expert Company WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. 
Your trees may be unsound and yet appear sound. They 
may have weak crotches. The first high wind will blow 

them over. Loss of property and life may result. 

If you want to save your trees write to-day for our 

free book. Be sure to mention how many trees you 
have and their kind. If agreeable to you we will 
make an expert examination of your trees with- 
out obligation on your part. Address 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., 


250 Root Street, Kent, Ohio 


Branch Offices: 
New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Toronto, Ont 


Canadian Address: 
630 Conf. Life Building, Toronto 
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JOHN DAVEY 
Father of Tree Surgery 
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All Relative 


All values are relative. 





You buy a piece of ordinary 


silver and it seems attractive. 








Place it beside a piece of 
Gorham Silver and it dwindles 
into insignificance. You see 
instantly that it lacks dignity, 
strength and individuality. 








Better one fine piece of «. 
Gorham, authenticated by the “ix 
Gorham trade-mark, ate 


than six common- tah 
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places. Sold by leading jewelers. 
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NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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The selection of the delegates 
to the Republican National 
Convention was completed last 
week by the choice of six delegates in Ari- 
zona, ten in South Dakota, and the six dele- 
gates at large in Ohio. In Arizona, where 
the old convention system is in use, six Taft 
delegates were selected, with, however, a con- 
testing delegation of six Roosevelt men. In 
South Dakota, where the Presidential pref- 
erence primary is in operation, Mr. Roose- 
velt swept the State, receiving as many votes 
as President Taft and Senator La Follette 
put together. Ohio has a combination of 
the Presidential preference primary and the 
convention system. It will be remembered 
that at the primary two weeks ago Mr. Roose- 
velt carried the State by a_ plurality of 
30,000, thirty-four out of forty-two district 
delegates pledged to him being elected. Last 
week, however, in spite of the overwhelming 
evidence of the primary that the rank and file 
of the party preferred Mr. Roosevelt as its can- 
didate, the political managers so manipulated 
the State Convention as to elect six delegates 
at large pledged to President ‘Taft. ‘This 
result in Ohio and the way in which it was 
brought about is in striking contrast to what 
happened in Massachusetts. In Massachu- 
setts the preference vote of the State went 
to Mr. Taft, while the eight delegates at large 
who were elected were pledged to Mr. Roose- 
velt. 
Mr. Roosevelt telegraphed to each of the 
delegates at large that he desired and should 
expect him to follow the preference vote of 
the State and vote in the Convention for Mr. 
Taft. Mr. Taft’s majority on the preference 
vote in Massachusetts, it should be noted, was 
only 4,000. In Ohio, however, when the vote 
in the State was given by a plurality of 
30,000 to Mr. Roosevelt, not only did Presi- 
dent ‘Taft make no move to have the delegates 
at large follow the expressed preference of the 
voters throughout the State, but he sent a 


The Political 
Campaign 


Without an instant’s delay, however, . 


message to the leaders in Ohio declaring that 
there must be no compromise, and that Taft 
delegates at large must be selected. In 
Massachusetts there is a real question 
whether the preference vote or the vote for 
delegates at large expressed the actual desire 
of the voters of the State. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Roosevelt refused to allow himself to be 
given the benefit of the doubt. In Ohio there 
is no room for question as to the real desire 
of the voters of the State. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Taft did not hesitate to take advantage of 
the manipulations possible in a political con- 
vention to thwart the expressed will of the 
people of the State in order to secure six 
delegates for himself. ‘The result in Ohio is 
the best possible illustration of the difference 
between the direct primary system and the 
convention system of nominating candidates. 
The direct primary and the nominating con- 
vention are oil and water—they will not mix. 
If the primary vote in Ohio expressed the 
real will of the members of the Republican 
party in that State, then the State Con- 
vention thwarted that will. If, on the 
other hand, the State Convention expressed 
the real will of the Republican voters of 
Ohio—but, in view of the popular plu- 
rality of 30,000 cast against the choice 
of the Convention, the suggestion is too 
ridiculous for serious comment. With the 
selection of the last delegates to the Con- 
vention the center of interest transfers itself 
to the National Committee. As we go to 
press the Committee is beginning to decide 
the cases of the two hundred and twenty 
contested seats which are before it. It is 
already apparent that the Taft forces have 
a majority in the Committee, but it is not 
yet certain whether the Committee will fol- 
low the example set in Ohio and use the 
political machinery to accomplish a factional 
end regardless of right and justice. As the 
time for the meeting of the Convention ap- 
proaches it becomes more and more clear 
319 
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that the issue of the Convention is to be one 
between the manipulation of party machinery 
and obedience to the popular will. In thir- 
teen States the rank and file of the party have 
been given a free opportunity to express 
their choice for Presidential candidate. In 
those States (omitting the delegates at large 
from Ohio who were not selected by popular 
vote) thirty-six La Follette delegates have 
been selected, forty-eight ‘Taft delegates, and 
two hundred and seventy-eight Roosevelt 
delegates. Where the selection of delegates 
has been by the methods of the party machine 
and under the control of party managers 
Mr. ‘Taft has as a rule secured a much larger 
proportion of the delegates. ‘The National 
Committee has an opportunity to render a 
service to the Republican party and to the 
cause of popular government by refusing to 
use the party machinery as it has been used 
in many States, and insisting that the popular 
will be not thwarted but obeyed. 

2) 

It is nothing short of amazing 
that the National House of 
Representatives, under the 
guidance of Speaker Clark and Mr. Under- 
wood, the floor leader, both candidates for the 
Democratic nomination for President, should 


Reviving the 
Spoils System 


place the stamp of approval upon such rank 
spoils legislation as that embodied in two 
riders attached to the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Appropriation Bill passed by the 


House on May 10 last. The provisions in 
question constitute an indirect attack upon 
the merit system of appointments to the 
Federal civil service. ‘They have aroused 
the strong antagonism of the advocates of 
Civil Service Reform, who have asked the 
Senate to strike the offensive riders from the 
Appropriation Bill. ‘The National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Association is leading the oppo- 
sition. The Illinois and Chicago Civil Service 
Reform Associations issued a joint protest, 
urging Illinois members of Congress to favor 
the elimination of the riders. A meeting held 
at the Chicago City Club was addressed by 
prominent Democrats, among them Mr. Sig- 
mund Zeisler and Judge John P. McGoorty, 
who declared the proposed legislation con- 
trary to wise public policy. The first of the 
two riders forbids the making of new ap- 
pointments to the classified service between 
July 1, 1912, and June 30, 1913. The sec- 
ond rider provides that all appointments to 
civil service positions at Washington shall be 
for terms of five years only. All persons 
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now in the service and under the protectioy 
of the civil service laws will be automatica! 
discharged on July 1, 1917. Meanwhile ¢/ 
rider aims by express language to remo\ 
all limitations on the absolute power of 
head of a department to discharge an « 
ployee. At the end of the five-year te 
an employee may be reappointed, bi 
only at the discretion of the departm< 
head. On motion of Representative Fin|c 
of South Carolina, there was stricken from 
the rider a provision forbidding members of 
Congress to use their influence with depart- 
ment heads in behalf of constituents seeking 
reappointment at the end of the five-year 
period. It is obviously the intention of those 
responsible for the adoption of the riders to 
bring about conditions under which Govern- 
ment employees will be obliged to “sce” 
their Congressman in order to hold their 
positions in the service. The riders in ques- 
tion were kept in the Appropriation Jill, 
against a demand in the committee of the 
whole for their elimination, by a vote of 56 
to 40. The vote was taken by division and 
not by a roll call, so that no record was made 
of the attitude of the different members. In 
such cases the responsibility must be placed 
upon the leaders who are in control of the 
House organization. Some of the critics of 
the riders say that Democratic House leaders, 
anticipating Democratic success at the elec- 
tion of next November, want the way pre- 
pared for their party to enjoy the full fruits 
of the victory, so far as the distribution of 
jobs is concerned. ‘The City Club meeting 
in Chicago proves that this view is not shared 
by public-spirited Democrats outside of Con- 
gress. ‘The civil service idea is too strongly 
intrenched to make wanton attacks upon it 
good politics. 

S2] 

To most Americans 
Alaska seems pretty 
far away, and it sug- 
gests things rather than people: gold, coal, 
fur, fish, rather than Alaskans. ‘That is alto- 
gether unfair. At present the Alaskans have 
very little self-government, and what govern- 
ment they have is not very satisfactorily or- 
ganized. There isa bill in Congress to remedy 
this state of affairs. Two years ago there was 
a measure to provide for a change in the gov- 
ernment of Alaska that had the support of 
the Taft Administration. It provided prac- 
tically for a Commission form of government, 
with a Commission appointed by the Presi- 
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dent. It was said on behalf of this measure, 
which has President Taft’s approval, that if 
there was one thing in which Mr. Taft was an 
expert, it was in the government of dependen- 
cies; as Governor of the Philippines he had 
unusual experience, and as Secretary of War he 
had a still wider experience, and out of this 
experience had come, it was said, that bill for an 
Alaskan Commission. The error in the implied 
comparison lies in the fact that, whereas the 
Philippine Islands are inhabited by a depend- 
ent people, Alaska is inhabited largely by an 
unusually independent people. Indeed, so 
far from being in the ordinary sense depend- 
ent, the people of Alaska, by a process of 


natural selection through the very fact of their _ 


having gone there, have been chosen for 
their qualities of independence. ‘The measure 
now before Congress recognizes this fact.* It 
creates a Legislature for the Territory of 
Alaska to be composed of two houses 
elected from the four judjcial districts into 
which Alaska is divided.| Each district is 
represented in the Legislature by two Sen- 
ators and four Representatives. The Sen- 
ators are to hold office for four years, and are 
chosen alternately every two years ; the mem- 
bers of the lower house hold office for two 
years only. This Legislature, consisting thus of 
a Senate of eight and a lower house of sixteen 
members, has no right to dispose of any 
of the public domain, and is not empowered 
to legislate upon certain matters which are 
reserved for Congress to deal with, but on 
almost all ordinary affairs with which a 
legislature generally deals this body has a 
right to legislate. Its enactments are sub- 
ject to veto by the Governor of the Terri- 
tory, who can be overruled only by a two-thirds 
vote of the Legislature. The acts of the 
Legislature are transmitted at every session 
to the President of the United States, who 
is to submit them to Congress. Congress 
of course has the right to annul any of 
these acts, but until and unless Congress 
does annul them they are to remain in force. 
Much of the legislation with regard to 
Alaska has been considered from the point 
of view of the Nation at large, and it is 
right it should be; but this measure is de- 
signed especially with a view to the welfare 
and the liberty of the people who live in 
Alaska. We do not undertake to say that in 
all details this measure which has passed the 
House is desirable, but the principle on which 
it is based is sound, and, in substance at 
least, the bill should be made law. 
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The reports from Cuba last week 
The Cuban . .. : ? 
Outbreak "dicated that the situation there 

was increasingly serious. ‘The 
Cuban Secretary of State at the close of a 
Cabinet meeting is reported as saying that 
he regarded the situation as “ very critical,” 
but that the Government would make extraor- 
dinary efforts and would do everything in 
its power to avoid “ foreign intervention in 
an internal cenflict which the Cubans ought 
to settle themselves and thereby provide 
national unity and capacity for self-govern- 
ment and the right to an independent Repub- 
lic.” It is easy to say that the Government 
ought promptly to put down the Negro in- 
surrection, but, as we intimated last week, 
the character of the outbreak is much like 
the Cuban uprisings against Spanish power— 
that is, it is essentially of a guerrilla nature— 
and it is impossible to force the Negro insur- 
rectos to anything like a pitched battle. Dur- 
ing the week bands have issued from their 
mountain retreats, have destroyed property, 
and there are uncertain but horrible reports 
of individual outrages committed against 
women as wellas men. ‘The Cuban Govern- 
ment is entirely willing that American troops 
should be used on Cuban soil for the pro- 
tection of American property, but seems in- 
clined to make the stipulation that in every 
such case the Cuban Government should be 
relieved of responsibility. The United States 
Government has sent a squadron of four 
war-ships to the ports of the Province of 
Oriente. ‘These ships will carry a large 
force of marines, and it is proposed to give 
full protection against the insurgents to all 
Americans and their property wherever it is 
needed. Rumors were current during the 
latter part of the week that there was dan- 
ger of a Negro rising in or near Havana, but 
it is quite probable that these rumors are 
without solid foundation. 

is] 

The first day of January 
next will be the fiftieth an- 
niversary of President Lin- 
coln’s emancipation of the slaves. A bill has 
been introduced into the United States Sen- 
ate, and its passage recommended by the 
Committee on Industrial Expositions, provid- 
ing for the celebration in a fitting manner of 
this most important step in our National his- 
tory. Very properly and justly it is proposed 
that the keynote of the celebration should be 
the advance of the colored race in education, 
in industrial achievement, and in character. 


Half a Century 
of Freedom 
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What this advance has represented has been 
pointed out over and over again by ‘The 
Outlook, and by Booker ‘T. Washington in the 
pages of The Outlook and elsewhere. _ Fifty 
years ago, as Dr. Washington has often said, 
the Negro in America owned nothing, not 
even himself ; to-day the property owned by 
Negroes amounts to many millions of dollars ; 
some statisticians put it at a thousand 
million dollars. ‘This is only one indica- 
tion of the material view of the question. 
More important would be a summary of the 
number of educated Negroes, the number of 
Negroes prominent in banks and business 
corporations, the managers of large farms, 
the professional men of the race, and the 
uncounted and uncountable number of self- 
respecting, law-abiding, self-supporting Ne- 
groes the country over. As to illiteracy, the 
statement is made that, while the percentage 
of illiteracy fifty years ago was ninety-six, it 
is now less than forty—that is, the illiteracy 
of the people has been cut down in fifty 
years to less than half of what it was. There 
are 2,000,000 colored children in public schools 
to-day, and there are something like 30,000 
colored teachers, and it is stated that the 
colored people themselves have paid in 


taxes about $45,000,000 of their earnings to 


support these schools. Such statistics could 
be enlarged upon in many directions, but it 
is needless to demonstrate the wonderful 
advance of the race in the half-century which 
is just about to end. Such an exposition as 
that proposed would be of value in encour- 
aging the Negroes in the country towards 
further thrift and industry. and would help 
to inspire them to become more and more 
useful citizens. 
37) 

The makers of the Nation 
are not the men who make 
its laws; they are the par- 
ents and teachers who are making its citi- 
zens. ‘The men and women in the South 
who by their example and influence are help- 
ing to lead the just-emancipated Negro up 
into a larger life and to establish and maii- 
tain kindly relations between him and his 
white neighbors are quietly solving the race 
problem. Such a man is Dr. Frank Good- 
rich Woodworth, who, at the close of twenty- 
five years’ service, has just retired from the 
presidency of ‘Tougaloo University, Missis- 
sippi. ‘This is one of the best schools for 
colored students maintained by the American 
Missionary Association in the South. It is 


Honor to Whom 
Honor is Due 
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an academy, not a university, though it has 
a small college department, Its name was 
given to it at a time when “ universities ” 
were much in vogue in the South and West. 
and the name has not been changed since. 
Dr. Woodworth went to Mississippi toward 
the close of the reconstruction period: at « 
time when the policy of universal suffrag< 
had inflicted on the South generally and on 
the Negro especially untold injury, not the 
least being an intensification of hostility to 
the Negro among unthinking whites. Th« 
attitude of many of the philanthropists, mis- 
sionaries, and teachers from the North was 
exasperating to the people whom they should 
have done all they could to conciliate. The 
wise counsel of such leaders in the emanci- 
pation movement as Abraham Lincoln and 
Henry Ward Beecher, that the first duty of 
the North was to promote friendly relations 
between the Negro and the white population 
among whom his life must be spent, was 
cavalierly discarded, and a contrary policy was 
pursued. Later the awakening of the whole 
country, North and South, to the necessity of 
industrial education, and to its special impor- 
tance for the colored race, has made increas- 
ingly difficult the maintenance of academic 
institutions for their benefit. The enthu- 
siasm for the Negro following immediately 
upon emancipation has died down; the ex- 
traordinary progress which the race has 
made in industry, thrift, and intelligence 
has been too little emphasized. The fact 
that the race must have leaders of its own. 
as teachers, ministers, writers, physicians, and 
perhaps as lawyers, has been feebly acquiesced 
in but not heartily recognized, nor has the 
need been adequately provided for. ‘The 
work which Dr. Woodworth has done during 
this time and against these obstacles it is im- 
possible adequately to indicate in a paragraph. 
He has maintained at a high standard an 
academy numbering between four and five 
hundred pupils. He has established the 
most friendly relations between this academy 
and not only the people but the officials in 
the government of a State which has elected 
Mr. Vardaman first Governor and _after- 
wards United States Senator. He has se 
cured some representative citizens of Missis 
sippi on its Board of Trustees. He has re 
spected the emotional life of the Negro, but 
has steadily trained it into practical and eth- 
ical channels. All this he has done with 
continual yearly changes in the faculty, in 
volving breaking in new and inexperienced 
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teachers. And to do this he has been com- 
pelled to secure, by personal solicitation, 
funds in the North to supplement the always 
limited support which the American Mission- 
ary Association has been able to afford him. 
Not only has Tougaloo University suffered 
a serious loss in his withdrawal, creating a 
vacancy which it will be very difficult to fill, 
but the whole force of Christian philanthropy 
in the South is the poorer for this retirement 
from the service of one whose efficiency in 
work, scholarship in standards, wise moral 
inspiration, and genuine understanding of 
and consideration for the feelings and opin- 
ions of others have made his life a powerful 
though wholly unostentatious example to all 
who are engaged in the same work and in 
the same field. 
8 

The death in Hei- 
delberg, Germany, 
of Mr. Daniel H. Burnham, the distinguished 
Chicago architect, closes a life of great and 
useful activity. Mr. Burnham saw the op- 
portunities offered by conditions in modern 
cities, and brought to them not only great 
capacity as a maker of buildings, but very 
keen ability as a business man. As the chief 
architect of the Columbian Exposition he dis- 


Daniel Hudson Burnham 


closed a breadth of imagination, a largeness 
of vision, and a sense of beauty which gave 
inspiration to the whole Central West and 
made the Exposition a starting-point for a 
new and enlightened interest in architecture. 


He came at a fortunate moment. He had 
much to do with remodeling Manila, and 
he was the chief rebuilder of San Francisco. 
Allied with that brilliant young architect Mr. 
John W. Root, in 1871, the two men changed 
the sky-line of Chicago; and no architects in 
the country have had more to do with the 
development of what is called the sky-scraper. 
The Masonic Temple, the Illinois ‘Trust 
sank, the Great Northern Hotel in Chicago, 
the Mills Building in San Francisco, and 
buildings in Cleveland, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, evidence Mr. Burnham’s grasp 
of business needs and architectural possibili- 
In New York what is called the Flat- 
iron Building was the solution of a very diffi- 
cult problem; and opinion as to the archi- 
tect’s success has always been divided. As 
the designer of the Exposition, Mr. Burnham 
stepped at once into a position of National 
importance, and opportunities came to him 
such as possibly have never come in any 
earlier period of architecture. He was made 
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Chairman of the National Commission for 
the Beautifying of Washington ; and the plans 
of that Commission, based on the earlier 
plans of L’Enfant, are now being worked out, 
and will eventually make the National capital 
one of the most beautiful cities in the world. 
Similar plans were made by Mr. Burnham 
for Chicago, Cleveland, Brooklyn, and other 
cities ; and so strikingly have the possibilities 
of civic dignity and beauty been worked out 
by Mr. Burnham that he will be regarded in 
the future as a rebuilder of several American 
cities. The artistic gift in him was reinforced 
by tremendous enthusiasm. Some words 
which he spoke in Brooklyn interpreted his 
spirit and showed his knowledge of his age 
and the country in which he lived: 

Get the right start. Begin by making your 
people enthusiastic. Go after them and keep 
on going after them by speeches, pamphlets, 
charts, andlectures. You must have the people 
behind you before you can do anything for a 
city. Show them that it pays in dollars and 
cents that a city should be beautiful. Do this 
and the rest will be easy. 

Mr. Burnham was a member of many art 
organizations and of the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. 

52) 

The Outlook has from time 
to time reported the advance 
of the savings bank insurance 
movement in Massachusetts, and it may 
now add that a similar movement is on 
foot in New York. We note also a single 
development of the results in Massachu- 
setts. We have already reported that the 
Berkshire County Savings Bank of Pitts- 
field about a year ago established a branch 
savings department. This has now been 
followed by similar action on the part of the 
City Savings Bank of Pittsfield, and those 
who know the facts state that this is due to 
the development of what may be called an 
important by-product of the savings insur- 
ance movement, namely, the stimulation of 
the growth of thrift. Up to the time when 
these Pittsfield banks joined in the move- 
ment, there were only two banks in Massa- 
chusetts which had savings bank depart- 
ments, although these acted as centers 
through which many industrial agencies car- 
ried on the work. These two banks now 
stand extraordinarily high in the list of 
Massachusetts savings banks which have 
increased their deposits. After the savings 
bank insurance system had been in use two 
years, one of them, the People’s Savings 
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Bank of Brockton, stood first in the list of 
144 banks; while the other, the Whitman 
Savings Bank, stood fifth in that list. Now 
these two banks stand first and second respect- 
ively. ‘This is due partly to the fact that 
the savings bank insurance _policy-holders 
make deposits in the bank to take care of 
the premiums on the policies as they fall 
due ; but still more is it caused by the fact 
that thrift breeds thrift, and that the man 
who starts one form of savings or one form 
of providing for the future is very apt to 
take advantage of another form. 
iS] 
Mrs. Sangster, who died at 
her home in New Jersey on 
Monday of last week, was an 
industrious, capable, and helpful writer whose 
work appealed strongly to women and to chil- 
dren. She was a woman of fine character 
and great practical good sense; her sympa- 
thies were broad; her knowledge of life and 
her spirit of helpfulness found many kinds of 
expression. She began her editorial work 
on “ Hearth and Home” in 1871; later she 
joined the staff of the ‘Christian Intelli- 
gencer,” and for ten years, from 1889, she 
was editor of “ Harper’s Bazar.” ‘To the 
day of her death her pen was active in edi- 
torial service ; and her interest in the prob- 
lems which confront women in all their 
relations was deep. Mrs. Sangster was a 
woman of many friendships ; and her going 
out of life is the breaking for the moment of 
many warm personal relations. 
12) 

‘The Outlook has often called 
attention to the active efforts 
made by the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies for the protec- 
tion of American birds. Some of our most 
beautiful wild birds are in imminent danger 
of complete extinction through the cruel meth- 
ods of the traffic in wild bird plumage. In 
a circular recently issued the Audubon Society 
points out that, despite efforts to stop the cruel 
practices, they continue ; in some places, for 
instance, where formerly thousands of white 
herons bred, now absolutely none are to be 
found. ‘The heron wears the coveted plumes 
only during the breeding season, and there- 
fore the birds shot to help the millinery 
trade are parent birds and the young birds 
must starve in the nests in consequence 
of the death of the parents. It is stated 
positively that representations that the heron 
plumes are manufactured or are gathered 
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after having been shed by the birds are false ; 
and it is asserted also that human skill can- 
not reproduce a feather, and that after the 
breeding season all herons’ plumes are worn 
and ragged and unfit for use. Another ex- 
cuse often given by those who think it is 
right to wear these plumes is that they are 
not taken from native herons, but come from 
abroad. Laying aside the obvious reply that 
cruelty is cruelty, whether it is carried on in 
America or elsewhere, it is also true that 
representations of this kind made by the 
dealers are often entirely false. A letter 
from a correspondent in New South Wales 
to the Society gives a really heartrending ac- 
count of the destruction of the egrets there. 
The correspondent in one small place, where 
he had formerly seen hundreds of beautiful 
birds, found floating on the water fifty dead 
bodies and knew that this meant that at least 
two hundred young birds had been left to die 
of starvation. The general conclusion of the 
Audubon Society is: ‘This vandalism will 
not cease while the reward of gold lasts, un- 
less the heart of fashion changes or drastic 
laws are enacted forbidding the sale of herons’ 
plumes irrespective of from what part of the 
world the plumes are taken.” 
'S2] 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH 


CYCLOPSP 


Under the general title ‘‘ The Cyclops of 
‘Trade ” two articles appear in this issue. In 
one of these Mr. Gladney, whose experience 
as counsel in litigation with combinations 
enables him to speak with knowledge of the 
subject, argues that all big business is bad 
business, and that the one instrument for 


dealing with big business is the jail. In the 
other article, Dr. Abbott, the Editor-in-Chief 
of ‘The Outlook, presents the view that big 
business is sometimes good and sometimes 
bad ; that bad business should be punished 
whether it is big or not; and that big busi- 
ness should in all cases be subjected to rigid 
administrative control by the Government. 

With these two articles the brief series that 
has been published under this general title 
and has presented these two views comes to 
an end. We take the occasion to review 
briefly the problem under discussion, and to 
state tersely the principles which must be 
recognized in the solution. 

There are, roughly, four proposed methods 
of Governmental dealing with the trusts. 
First, let them alone. This might be called 
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the policy of abdication. Second, own them. 
‘This might be called the policy of appropria- 
tion. Third, destroy them. This might be 
called the policy of extirpation. Fourth, 
govern them. This might be called the 
policy of regulation. ‘The first—the policy 
of abdication—is the view that the Govern- 
ment should practically abdicate its sov- 
ereignty over great combinations and leave 
the trusts themselves to settle the trust 
question under the common law in litigation 
before the courts. ‘This view is virtually that 
advocated by the Democratic Presidential 
candidate eight years ago, Mr. Parker, and 
was so thoroughly repudiated at the polls that 
it will probably be never seriously heard from 
again. ‘The second policy—appropriation— 
is based on the view that either the Govern- 
ment must own the trusts or the trusts will 
own the Government. ‘This is the policy of 
the Socialist party, but it has not become 
widely enough accepted to be a very practical 
issue to-day. ‘There remain, then, as real 
alternatives for practical consideration the 
other two policies : that of extirpation and that 
of regulation. In other words, the real issue 


regarding the trusts is over the question 
whether the people shall try to destroy them 
or whether the people shall try to govern 


them. 

The reasons for believing that the policy 
of extirpation can never be really carried out 
and that the policy of regulation is both de- 
sirable and practical are many. Wherever 
there is growth there is combination, whether 
it is the combination of cells in a living or- 


ganism, the combination of men in communi- . 


ties, the combination of many instruments in 
the growth of the use of machinery, or the 
combination of industrial concerns. ‘To try 
to stop such combination is like the attempt 
made to withstand the introduction of ma- 
chinery. ‘The attempt to dissolve combina- 
tions by lawsuits has brought little result of 
any kind, and scarcely any that can be called 
really effective for the purpose of dissolution. 
The Anti-Trust Law has been useful, but it has 
done practically nothing to check the tendency 
toward combination. On the other hand, one 
whole great class of combinations—railways 
—has been put under apparently stringent 
Governmental regulation and has been, not 
extirpated, but, to a very remarkable degree, 
efficiently controlled. There is every reason 
for following the policy which is in accord 
with the tendency of all growth and particu- 
larly of the growth of modern industry, and 
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which has been decidedly successful in a 
field—that of railway corporations—to which 
it has been applied. 

In extending this policy to industrial cor- 
porations it should be recognized that there 
are three classes of great corporations, and 
that they may be distinguished from one 
another in just the same way as classes of 
individuals are distinguished. 

First, there are “ bad trusts,” just as there 
are bad citizens. These are the trusts that 
have been found guilty of unfair practices 
and of creating conditions which the law for- 
bids them to create. 

In the second place, there are “ good 
trusts,” just as there are good citizens. These 
are the corporations that give evidence of 
wishing to obey the law and to conform to 
‘“‘ what is sanctioned by usage, or held by the 
prevailing morality or strong and preponder- 
ant opinion to be greatly and immediately 
necessary to the public welfare.” 

In the third place, there are those trusts 
which, like a great many citizens, can be 
called neither good nor bad. ‘These are the 
corporations which, though never having 
been shown to be guilty of bad practice, have 
never given evidence of willingness to subor- 
dinate their interests to the interests of the 
public. 

In dealing with these three classes of 
trusts the Government should employ as 
instrument an administrative body similar in 
character and functions to the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission. ‘This body should 
have the right and the power to take a bad 
trust in hand and reform it by seeing that 
it is changed in organization and in practice 
so as to conform to the law and to submit to 
control. It should have the right and power 
to accept the offered allegiance of the good 
trust and give to it that assurance of free- 
dom from harassment which ought to go 
with voluntary submission to Governmental 
authority. This administrative body should 
also have the power to deal with the third 
class of corporations by calling upon any 
such corporation to give an account of 
itself, and to show cause, if need be, why it 
should not be put under direct control and 
regulation. 

Let us use Cyclops’s strength. Let us not 
punish him simply for being big. Let us 
take pains to find out whether he is good or 
bad ; punish, restrain, and reform him if he is 
bad ; and, when he is good, give him no 
greater rewards than he has. earned, but at 
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least the protection that he deserves and the 
remuneration that his services merit. 


Ff] 
THE BAHAI MOVEMENT 


The attention of the general public is 
called to the Bahai movement by the presence 
in this country of Abdul Baha Abdas, who is its 
leader. ‘The movement is far more worthy 
the attention of the student of current his- 
tory than have been the Oriental schools of 
thought whose missionaries have sometimes 
claimed the attention of the American public 
for a brief period. Its creed, if it can be called 
a creed, is thus defined by Charles Mason 
Remey, who is perhaps its foremost repre- 
sentative in this country : 

He (Baha‘o'llah, the founder of Bahaism) 
advises the Bahais to be tolerant, and in no 
way toseparate themselves from other people, 
nor denounce those of other beliefs. All men 
are free to believe as they wish, but all are ex- 
horted to unite in faith and to lay aside the prej- 
udices and superstitions of past ages. Warfare 
should be abolished and international questions 
settled by arbitration. A universal language is 
favored as a means of bringing people together 
in unity. Legislation should be representative. 
The Bahais should be peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens. Their thought should be humanitarian 
before all else. Faith without works is not 
acceptable. One’s worship should be supple- 
mented by a pure and useful life in the world. 
Men and women should marry. Asceticism is 
discouraged. Monogamy is taught. Harsh- 
ness and hatred are to be overcome by gentle- 
ness and love. Man should not use intoxicants 
as a beverage. Opium and kindred drug habits 
are denounced, as is also gambling. 

Bahaism has no priesthood or clergy. Its 
temples are to resemble the modern insti- 
tutional church. Each temple is ‘to be 
surrounded by hospitals, asylums, schools, 
universities, etc., the whole group of build- 
ings to be known as a Mashrak-El- Azar, which 
literally means ‘the dawning point of the 
mentions of God.’”’ Bahaism is not, how- 
ever, merely a phase of humanitarianism. It 
is founded on faith in a possible companion- 
ship with a personal God who succors and 
helps all who believe in him. 

Thus Bahaism is one phase of a great world- 
wide movement toward a religious faith at 
once more spiritual and more practical than 
the religions of creed and ceremonial; a 
religion which agrees with the mystics of all 
ages in believing that the relation between 
the Spirit of God and the spirit of man is 


1See publications of Persia-America Bulletin, Washing 


ton, D.C, Also “ Bahaism the Religion of Brotherhood,” 
by Francis Henry Skinner, Longmans, Green & Co, 
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immediate and direct, so that convers 
between the two is possible ; and with huma 
itarians of all ages, that the fruit of religion 
in works of justice, mercy, and love, an 
whether a religion is true or false is to be 
known by its works. 

Thus the Bahai movement is in Mohan 
medan communities what the Brahmo Somnij 
is in Brahmanical communities ; what Moder:- 
ism is in Roman Catholic communities ; what 
Liberalism is in Jewish communities ; what 
the New Theology is in Protestant communi- 
ties. Like Modernism, Liberalism, and the 
New Theology, Bahaism regards revelation as 
progressive, and no revelation as final, * for, 
as the human race progresses, a fuller meas- 
ure of truth and ordinances more suitable 
to the ave are vouchsafed.” 

Compare with this faith of Bahaism the 
faith of Modernism respecting the source of 
religion : ‘* Religion is shown to be the spon- 
taneous result of the irrepressible needs of 
man’s spirit, which find satisfaction in the 
inward and emotional experience of the pres- 
ence of God within us;” and respecting the 
effects of religion: ‘‘We are convinced that 
the fundamental aspirations of democracy — 
of this collective and altruistic movement 
towards a fuller realization of justice among 
men-—contain a religious element closely and 
strangely akin to the Messianic hope by which 
Christ bound his followers in the bonds of 
fraternity.” ! Compare with the faith of Baha- 
ism the faith of modern Jewish Liberalism : 
“Since the time of Moses Mendelssohn 
(1728-1786) the chief Jewish dogma has 
been that Judaism has no dogmas ;” that 
nevertheless it has a faith that “ our souls 
can hold direct communion with God. in 
prayer and praise ; and the thought 
that God is always in us and about us should 
incite us to lead good and _ beneficent lives, 
showing our love of God by loving our tel- 
low-creatures, and working for their better- 
ment with all our might.”? Compare with 
the faith of Bahaism the “ Declaration of 
Social Justice ”’ formuiated and signed by all 
the bishops of the Methodist Church at its 
recent Conference in Minneapolis.? (om- 
pare with all four the words of Jesus Christ : 
“ A new commandment I give unto you, that 
ye love one another ; even as I have loved 
you, that ye also love one another ;”’ and, 


1“The Programme of Modernism,” by Rev. Father 
George Tyrrell. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

2 “Fudaism,” by Israel'Abrahams, M.A. 
Court Publishing Company. 

3 The Outlook, May 25, 1912. 
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«“ [f a man love me, he will keep my word; 
and my Father will love ‘him, and we will 
come unto him and make our abode with 
him.” 

It is evident that those who regard Baha- 
ism as a new and universal religion know 
little or nothing of the current religious his- 
tory of ourtimes. Bahaism, Modernism, and 
Liberalism (Jewish and Christian) are all 
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manifestations of a revival of the spirit of 
Christ, all indications of a world-wide tend- 
ency to throw off the fetters imposed upon 
the spirit by ecclesiastical authority, and to 
substitute for a life of subjection to dogma 
and ritual a life of direct companionship with 
a present God, and of self-denying service 
rendered to his children as the condition of 
friendship and fellowship with him. 


A NAKED ISSUE OF RIGHT AND WRONG 


EDITORIAL BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


r \HE contest for the Republican nomi- 
nation has now narrowed down to a 
naked issue of right and wrong; for 

the issue is simply whether or not we shall 

permit a system of naked fraud, of naked 
theft from the people, to triumph. 

I have made this contest on two great 
principles—first, the right of the people to 
rule, and therefore in the exercise of their 
deliberate judgment to control their Govern- 
ment and their Governmental agents; and, 
second, their duty so to rule as to bring about 
not only political but social and industrial 
justice. I have endeavored everywhere to 
appeal, not to the politicians, but to the peo- 
ple themselves, and to get their judgment, 
stating scores of times that I would do my 
best to convert them to my way of thinking, 
that I should acquiesce as a matter of course 
in their judgment if it was adverse, but that 
if their judgment was favorable I did not 
intend tamely tosubmit to an effort by the 
politicians—that is, by the bosses acting as 
the representatives- of special privilege—to 
throw aside the verdict of the people and 
substitute a fake verdict of their own. This 
is precisely what Mr. Barnes, Mr. McKinley, 
and their associates and representatives on 
the National Committee at Chicago are now 
attempting ; but I am not prepared to believe 
they have the support of a majority of the 
Committee. 

| freely admit that many upright and 
honorable men have disagreed with me on 
the issues which I have raised. From the 
foundation of our Government to the present 
time there have been plenty of men of high 
character who have taken the other side. 
Many such men at the present day disbelieve 
in the power of the people to rule ; and other 
men of high character, devoted to what I 
personally regard as an outworn system of 


political philosophy, disbelieve in any efficient 
action by Government to remedy social 
injustice ; others, who are convinced adher- 
ents of the /azssez-faire dogma of political 
economy, conscientiously put property rights 
above human rights—or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say they do not believe that 
there is anything real in the talk about human 
rights, and feel that in actual fact the rights 
of humanity are best preserved by securing 
the rights of property. Men of this stamp, 
and many other men of ultra-conservative 
temperament, are shocked when I point out 
that certain courts have done cruel injustice, 
social and industrial, and are genuinely 
alarmed at the proposals I have made to 
secure to the people themselves the right to 
act as ultimate arbiters in certain classes of 
Constitutional cases where the State Legisla- 
ture and the State courts disagree as to the 
power of the people to do justice under the 
Constitution. 

On this platform I freely admit that hon- 
orable and upright men can differ from me, 
although I strongly contend that the doc- 
trines I uphold are essential if our country is 
to be kept as a truedemocracy. But during 
the last six weeks Mr. ‘Taft’s campaign has 
been carried on, on his behalf, by those be- 
hind him—I do not say merely those under 
him, for I think some of the interests to 
which I allude are really over him and not 
under him—in such fashion as to make the 
contest a far simpler one. The talk of the 
Taft managers, and even of Mr. Taft himself, 
the utterances of the great dailies, especially 
the great metropolitan dailies which are con- 
trolled or influenced by Wall Street, and the 
action threatened by many members of the 
National Committee, all combine to show 
that the backers of Mr. Taft realize that they 
have lost in the appeal to the people, and are 
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now deliberately conspiring to steal the vic- 
tory from the people. In a government by 
popular vote, where under certain definite 
limitations the majority is supposed to rule, 
such theft is quite as great a crime against 
the body politic as any species of commercial 
robbery—indeed, in some ways it is worse. 
This is recognized by law as regards elections. 
It is just as true as regards nominations ; 
but as yet the law has not grown so far as 
to be ahle to control nominating conventions 
as it does elections. ‘There is, however, not 
the’ slightest moral difference between con- 
trolling a nomination for the Presidency by 
fraudulent and improper means in seating 
and unseating delegates, and controlling the 
election to the Presidency by fraud at the 
polls. 

The Republican Convention to nominate a 
candidate is now about to meet at Chicago. 
The National Committee has already met. 
Properly speaking, the National Committee’s 
only function is honestly to judge what dele- 
gates have prima facie the right to a seat and 
to suggest the name of a temporary chair- 
man who shall call the Convention to order. 
Practically the attempt is being made by the 
Taft managers to use the present National 
Committee for the purpose of unseating 


honestly elected delegates and of seating 
enough fraudulently elected delegates, espe- 
cially from States where there is no real 
Republican party, to secure the nomination 


for Mr. Taft. Such a nomination would 
morally stand on precisely the same plane as 
any election secured in New York State in 
the old T'weed days by fraudulent voting at 
the polls. 

‘The members of the National Committee 
were chosen four years ago. They were not 
chosen by popular vote, they were chosen by 
the delegates to the last Republican National 
Convention. Practically none of the delegates 
were themselves chosen by popular primaries. 
These men represent the choice of the 
politicians of four years ago. In some cases 
these politicians were good and wise men, 
honestly endeavoring to represent the people ; 
and the National Committeemen thus chosen 
were men of the highest character and stand- 
ing, who have acted accordingly. In other 
cases the politicians did not act from good 
motives ; and certain National Committeemen 
represent bosses and special privilege in their 
most odious forms. In many cases the 
National Committeeman, chosen under the 
old system, stands for the old alliance of 
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bossism and privilege, although the State 
which he is supposed to represent has this 
very spring under the direct primary by voie 
of the people declared in the most em.- 
phatic terms against bossism and_privi. 
lege. Pennsylvania and New Jersey, for 
instance, have gone overwhelmingly against 
bossism, sending at the recent primarics 
ninety-six Roosevelt delegates and only eig iit 
Taft delegates to the Chicago Convention. 
Nevertheless the two National Committeemen 
of these two States represent the old bosses 
and are standing for Mr. Taft, and following 
the lead of Mr. ‘Taft’s lieutenant in the Chi- 
cago fight, Mr. Barnes—than whom no man 
in the United States better illustrates all 
that is most offensive and objectionable in 
bossism. ‘The mere recital of these obvious 
facts furnishes its own commentary. In 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey the Republi- 
can party, having spoken at theprimiaries, 
repudiated Mr. Taft by a vote of nearly two 
to one; yet the National Committeemen 
from these two States chosen four years ago 
by the politicians of the two States are as- 
suming to speak for the rank and file of the 
Republican party who have just overwhelm- 
ingly defeated both of them when they were 
candidates for the Convention. These two 
beaten and discredited would-be delegates to 
the National Convention now assume to cast 
the votes of New Jersey and Pennsylvania in 
deciding the make-up of that very Conven- 
tion in which the people have decided that 
they are not to sit. 

Moreover, of the thirty-nine members of 
the National Committee who followed the 
lead of the Taft manager in the vote on pub- 
licity at the first meeting in Chicago, fifteen 
have been defeated and repudiated in their 
States, four represent territories, insular pos- 
sessions, having no vote, and ten are from 
Southern States that have given no electoral 
vote for the Republican party. These twenty- 
nine, constituting two more than a majority of 
the Committee, will be without political stand- 
ing after this week and have no popular vote 
behind them. 

Yet in a recent speech in New Jersey Mr. 
‘Taft stated that he believed he would be 
nominated because he believed that the 
National Committee would support him. 
Apparently Mr. Taft was not aware of the 
full significance of his words. He is himself 
being used by men who know thoroughly 
what they want and what they mean, who 
had doubtless told Mr. Taft that the National 
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Committee would -be for him, but with no 
idea that he would: repeat the statement in 
public. ‘The real meaning of such a state- 
ment is that an appeal from the people lies 
to this body of fifty men chosen not by the 
people but by the politicians four years ago. 
| have made my appeal to the people of the 
States where there is a real Republican party. 
Mr. Taft, unwarily stating the real truth of 
his canvass, announces that he puts his trust 
not in the people but in a body of fifty men 
chosen four years ago over whom the rank 
and file of the Republican party to-day have 
no power whatever, and who, as a matter of 
fact, have been in case after case by over- 
whelming majorities repudiated by the Repub- 
lican party at the primaries just held. 

Direct Presidential preference primaries 
have been heléd-in Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
California, and Oregon. In these eleven 
States nearly 2,400,000 voters have freely 
expressed their choice for President, and 
their individual preferences have been re- 
corded. Among the 2,400,000 there is a 
majority of nearly 800,000 against Mr. Taft. 
These are all Republican States, which have 
ordinarily gone Republican in Presidential 
electiuns, and in them the vote against Mr. 
Taft has been nearly two to one, and ten of the 
eleven States voted against him, while in the 
eleventh, Massachusetts, the vote was prac- 
tically even. Furthermore, in Washington, 
New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, West Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma, Kansas, Minnesota, and 
Missouri there were primaries hela under 
such conditions as to give a rough approxi- 
mation of the popular preference among 
Republicans. In every one of these States 
except New Hampshire, and including both 
Maine and Vermont, the popular majority 
was against Mr. ‘Taft, and the delegates from 
them are three to one against him. Mary- 
land, a State which has twice divided its elec- 
toral vote in Presidential elections, went 
against Mr. Taft on the popular vote and 
sent a solid delegation against him. 

There remain in the North certain Rocky 
Mountain States, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Indiana, and Michigan, in 
which no direct primaries were held, and 
where under the old convention system the 
politicians have more or less complete con- 
trol. In these States Mr. Taft has a sub- 
Stantial majority ef the delegates. ‘There 
remain also the Southern States which are 
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Democratic. In certain of these, in North 
Carolina, for instance, there is a real Repub- 
lican party. North Carolina went solidly 
against Mr. ‘Taft. But there are seven 
States—South Carolina, Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkan- 
sas—where two years ago the whole Repub- 
lican vote was but thirty thousand. Mr. 
Taft’s manager, Mr. McKinley, claims for 
Mr. Taft about 140 votes from these seven 
States. These votes represent no Republi- 
can party whatever. They represent nothing 
but Mr. Taft’s own office-holders and the 
survivors of the carpetbag régime, which so 
deeply discredited the Republican party in 
the past. On Mr. McKinley’s own showing, 
Mr. Taft can be nominated only by these 
votes, which represent literally nothing. 

To recapitulate, then. In the Republican 
States which have had direct primaries nearly 
two anda half million Republicans have 
voted, and of these nearly two-thirds have 
voted against Mr. Taft. In the other Re- 
publican States where the primaries have 
been such as to give the people, not an entire 
chance but some small chance to express 
their will, the showing has been almost as 
heavily against Mr. Taft. In but two of 


these States (twenty-one all told, including 


Maryland), and then by small majorities, did 
the voters vote in favor of Mr. ‘Taft. In the 
aggregate, the vote was nearly two to one 
against him; in some States it went as high 
as five or six to one againsthim. ‘The other 
States in the North which sent ‘Taft delega- 
tions were States in which the Republican 
voters had no chance to vote, or where, as in 
Michigan and Indiana, they were deliberately 
cheated by the ‘Taft supporters out of their 
right to vote. In Ohio very flagrant action 
was taken, which, while it may not technically 
come under the head of cheating, represented 
such outrageous defiance of the popular will 
as to call for the condemnation of every 
honorable man. ‘The State went by over 
thirty thousand majority against Mr. Taft at 
the primaries, but the Taft managers had 
refused to permit a vote to be taken at the 
primaries for the delegates at large, and in 
the State Convention by adroit political 
trickery they sent six Taft delegates to vote 
at Chicago for the man whom his own State 
had just repudiated by thirty thousand ma- 
jority. 

I fail myself to see how an honorable man 
can profit by or take part in such a piece 
of trickery as this Ohio State Convention 
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“victory.” In the same way, I fail to see 
how an honorable man can profit by or con- 
nive at or approve of the farcical New York 
county primaries, where the Taft organization 
removed two hundred inspectors of elections 
because they were suspected of being Roose- 
velt men, and left the polls in the absolute 
control of the Taft men—an act which 
should be held to create much more than 
merely a presumption of fraud. But the 
case was far worse in Washington, in Indiana. 
in Michigan. The Indianapolis “ Star” was 
originally a Taft paper, and was supporting 
Mr. ‘Taft at the time of the Indiana State 
Convention. But in a temperate and fair- 
minded editorial it stated that the Convention 
was fraudulent, that the Roosevelt delegates 
were cheated out of their seats, and that the 
‘Taft delegates were unfairly elected. ‘The 
Spokane “ Spokesman- Review ”’ was originally 
a Taft paper, although, as I understand it, it 
has not supported Mr. Taft since the Taft 
people affected to hold what was obviously a 
fraudulent State Convention after they had 
been beaten in the primaries three or four to 
one, and in some places eight to one. 

In many of these cases the Taft delegates 
represent absolutely nothing but fraud as 
vulgar, as brazen, and as cynically open as 
any ever committed by the Tweed régime in 
New York forty-odd years ago. No honor- 
able man can profit by or connive at these 
frauds and escape having his honor tarnished. 
This applies not merely to the participants 
and would-be beneficiaries, big and little, of 
the Chicago Convention; it applies also to 
every man who has hitherto supported 
Mr. ‘Taft, and especially to every college 
president, to every man who pretends to 
preach high ideals, to every man who 
asserts that he stands for decency in 
politics. _Whoever—especially among these 
classes—fails now at once to do his part in 
publicly denouncing these actions and in help- 
ing create a public opinion which will refuse 
to tolerate them is estopped from ever again 
preaching ideals, estopped from ever again 
professing devotion to the cause of honest 
government and civic decency. ‘The man 
who stands for the practices by which Messrs. 
Barnes, McKinley, Penrose, and their allies 
now seek to nominate Mr. Taft will make 
himself an object of derision if he hereafter 
states that he believes in honesty in politics 
or preaches a high standard of public morality. 

Mr. Taft cannot be nominated unless he 
gets the overwhelming majority of the rotten 
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borough States which never cast a Republi 
can electoral vote, and in which the delegations 
represent only the office-holders. Even i 
he gets practically all the delegates fron 
these States, he cannot be nominated unless 
by deliberate fraud in such States as Indiana 
Michigan, and Washington, not to mention 
others, the Republicans are defrauded of 
their nght to express their preference as to 
who is to get their votes. He can be nomi- 
nated only by disregarding the expressed wiil 
of an overwhelming majority of two and a 
half millions of Republicans who, from Massa- 
chusetts and Pennsylvania to Illinois and 
California, have voted as to their choice for 
President. Under such circumstances his 
nomination would represent the overridiny 
of the expressed will of the people by Messrs. 
Barnes, Penrose, Guggenheim, Powell Clay- 
ton, and the rest. 

The loyalty of members of the Republican 
party is due to the deliberate choice of the 
majority of that party. It is not due to 
Messrs. Barnes, Penrose, Guggenheim, and 
the rest when they misrepresent and invert 
the will of the party. The foundation of free 
government is the right of the people under 
the forms of law to express their will and 
have that will honestly recorded. Messrs. 
Barnes, McKinley, and their allies, on behaif 
of Mr. Taft, are- now deliberately trying to 
defraud the people of this right. I do not 
believe that they will convert the National 
Committee to their views; and if the 
National Committee is converted, I do not 
believe that the Convention will support the 
revolutionary and fraudulent action of the 
National Committee. But I wish to call 
attention to the fact that it is Messrs. Barnes, 
McKinley, and their associates, on behalf of 
Mr. Taft, who are engaged in the effort to per- 
petrate the gravest wrong upon the Repub- 
lican party and upon the people of the United 
States, and that in such action they stand, not 
as the representatives of the Republican 
party, but as individuals misrepresenting that 
party, with no claim to loyalty from it, and 
whom it is the bounden duty of that party to 
repudiate. I wish also to call the attention 
of the honest men who have hitherto sup- 
ported Mr. Taft that the issue is now one of 
naked right and wrong, and that they cannot 
support or acquiesce in the action of those 
who, under the circumstances given above, 
are seeking to nominate Mr. Taft, without 
being false to the principles of good citizen- 
ship. 
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THE ROOSEVELT CAMPAIGN: A REVIEW 
BY LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 


r \H EODORE ROOSEVELT has prob- 
ably a greater number of devoted 
friends and a greater number of 

unreconcilable opponents and bitter enemies 
than any American public man has had since 
the days of Jefferson and Jackson. Neither 
friend nor foe can have an intelligent under- 
standing of his position in the present Presi- 
dential campaign without reviewing his con- 
nection with National politics during the past 
three years. 

The present article is written by one of 
his friends who has complete confidence not 
only in his personality, but in his political 
philosophy. The purpose of the article is to 
show without argument, by a simple and 
human though impartial statement of facts, 
that from the day when he left the Presi- 
dency in 1909 to the present time Mr. 
Roosevelt has continuously and consistently 
advocated certain fundamental principles in 
government ; that his campaign has not been 
one of attack upon Mr. Taft, but that he has 
criticised Mr. ‘Taft incidentally and inciden- 
tally defended himself from attack ; and that 
during the past three years he has pursued a 
constructive course and outlined and defined 
a constructive policy. ‘The present writer, 
one of a group of newspaper men who met 
Mr. Roosevelt in Khartum when he emerged 
from the African wilderness in the spring of 
1910, has been intimately associated with 
him during the past two years. He believes 
that the facts presented in this article are 
accurate, and he has endeavored to state them 
with as much freedom from prejudice as it is 
humanly possible for any man to maintain in 
writing about a friend and leader whose pub- 
lic spirit he profoundly respects and whose 
personality he warmly admires. With this 
brief preface, and recognizing the danger of 
personal prejudice and making every effort 
to guard against it, the writer asks the per- 
mission of his readers to drop formality and 
to tell the story in a personal form. 

In 1908 Mr. Roosevelt declined the Re- 
publican nomination, which he could very 
easily have had. In fact, the party tried 
everything in its power to make him take it, 
but he stood by his public statement made in 
1904 that he would not take the nomination 
in 1908 even if it were offered to him. In 


keeping this promise it is quite within the 
bounds of truth to say that he worked harder 
to prevent his nomination in 1908 than most 
Presidential candidates have to work to cap- 
ture a nomination. 

Mr. Roosevelt having eliminated himself, 
it was necessary for the Republican party in 
1908 to find a candidate who would be con- 
sidered by the country capable of carrying 
out the uncompleted programme of the Roose- 
velt Administration. ‘The chief feature of 
this programme was the establishment of 
successful principles and methods by which 
the great railway corporations and industrial 
“trusts” of the country could be brought 
under Government control. 

The three prominent figures in the Repub- 
lican party at that time, next to Mr. Roose- 
velt, were Governor Hughes of the State of 
New York, Secretary Root, and Secretary 
Taft. Governor Hughes had not then won 
the great National confidence which he after- 
wards enjoyed. It was thought, perhaps 
unjustly, that he did not possess those qual- 
ities of personal magnetism the lack of which 
defeated President Harrison in 1892. Mr. 
Root, a great lawyer and a great Secretary 
of State, was a man of Presidential timber, 
and, in my judgment, would have made a 
great President. But there was at that time 
throughout the country such a feeling of 
antagonism towards the great corporations 
and so-called “ trusts” that it was believed 
that Mr. Root’s reputation as a corporation 
lawyer would endanger his election. ‘This 
feeling was especially strong in the Western 
States. ‘he nomination of either Mr. Hughes 
or Mr. Root being regarded as impractica- 
ble, Mr. ‘Taft was left as the most available, 
I may say the only available, candidate. His 
selection—unquestionably determined by Mr. 
Roosevelt more than by any other agency in 
the party—was acceptable not only to the 
leaders, but to the great body of Republicans 
throughout the country. He was believed, 
both by the leaders and by the country, to 
understand intimately Mr. Roosevelt’s philos- 
ophy and principles of government, and to 
be in sympathy with them. Mr. Roosevelt 
entered into the campaign for Mr. Taft’s 
election with his characteristic enthusiasm 
and tireless vigor.. His speeches, his public 
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correspondence with Mr. Bryan, his knowl- 
edge of men and of conditions, and his polit- 
ical experience and sagacity contributed so 
largely to the successful result of the election 
that his critics have said that he alone nomi- 
nated and elected Mr. ‘Taft. 

Unfortunately, some of Mr. Taft’s advisers 
took this view of the case, and between the 
date of his election and his inauguration in 
1909 urged Mr. Taft to separate himself so 
thoroughly from any Roosevelt associations 
that his Administration would create its own 
policies, and that thus he might be renomi- 
nated and re-elected in 1912 on his own 
individual merits, ‘without any taint of 
Rooseveltism.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt succeeded to the 
Presidency on the death of Mr. McKinley, he 
promised to carry out Mr. McKinley’s polli- 
cies. ‘This he did loyally. He retained in 
his Cabinet all of the members of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s Cabinet, and it was not until his Admin- 
istration was well under way and the great coal 
strike of 1902 broke out that the Roosevelt 
policies regarding labor, Conservation, trust 
control, and the Panama Canal, which have 
now become historically associated with his 
Administration, were developed. 

It was probably Mr. ‘Taft’s desire on his 


election to carry on as far as was necessary the 
work of his predecessor, and, if not publicly, 
he often privately said that itwas his desire and 
intention to retain those Cabinet colleagues 


of Mr. Roosevelt who had contributed so 
much to the re-creation of the Republican 
party. In announcing this intention he 
specifically mentioned Secretaries Garfield, 
Straus, and Luke Wright. But this intention 
became greatly modified during the winter of 
1908-9. Neither Mr. Garfield, Mr. Straus, 
nor General Luke Wright was retained in 
the Cabinet. Mr. Garfield, Secretary of the 
Interior—the one Cabinet member who was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s most intimate associate, and 
on whom he depended almost more than any 
one else to take the Government out of the 
control of “big business ””—was_ abruptly 
notified not long before the inauguration that 
Mr. Taft had changed his mind, and that his 
place was to be filled by another. He was 
replaced by Mr. Ballinger, whose lack of 
sympathy with the policies of Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Garfield is amply demonstrated 
by the scandal which made it necessary 
later for Mr. Taft to accept his resignation. 
During the Ballinger controversy another 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s intimate colleagues, Mr. 
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Gifford Pinchot, was practically dismissed 
from the public service. Of course Mr. Taf: 
had every right to select his own Cabinet, 
and, if he chose, to announce publicly that 
he differed from Mr. Roosevelt’s politica! 
philosophy and intended to change and cor- 
rect it in his Administration. But he did not 
do it publicly, although he did it in a way 
which made it perfectly manifest to those 
who knew the facts that he preferred to 
** go it alone.” 

No one has ever accused Mr. Rooseve't 
of being dull in his perceptions. When 
he found that Mr. Taft wished to be re- 
lieved of any intimate Roosevelt associa- 
tions, he promptly acquiesced. One of 
the reasons why he went to Africa to bury 
himself in the wilds for nearly a year was to 
remove any possible ground for the charge 
that he was interfering with Mr. Tafi’s 
Administration. When Mr. Roosevelt sailed 
from New York on March 23, he dic- 
tated to me in his cabin on board the steamer 
a cordial, warm-hearted telegram to President 
Taft, saying good-by and expressing his 
good wishes. ‘The reply to that telegram was 
polite, but formal. That little episode oc 
curred in March, 1909, and Mr. Roosevelt 
did not hear again directly from Mr. Taft 
until June, 1910. People have said to me 
sometimes, ‘* Why is it that Mr. Roosevelt, 
who was such an intimate friend of Mr. Tait, 
ceased to maintain that intimacy after Mr. 
Taft got into the White House?” The fact 
is that Mr. Taft desired the intimacy to end, 
and made it plainly, if politely, apparent. 

The fact is also that Mr. Roosevelt has 
never failed during Mr. Taft’s Presidency 
to respond quickly and cordially to any wish 
expressed by Mr. Taft for his company or 
his views. Take, for instance, one inci- 
dent in the political campaign of 1910, when 
Mr. Roosevelt was carrying on his almost 
single-handed fight for good government in 
the State of New York. One breezy day 
Mr. Roosevelt jumped into a motor boat at 
Oyster Bay, crossed Long Island Sound, and 
had a private interview with Mr. Taft at New 
Haven, when the latter was attending a mect- 
ing of the corporation of Yale University. 
The following day a statement was given out 
from the Presidential train that the meeting 
was sought by Mr. Roosevelt for the pur- 
pose of getting some help in his contest with 
the “Old Guard” of the New York State 
Republican machine. The facts are—and | 
have learned them, not from Mr. Roosevelt, 
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but from a friend of Mr. Taft who knew all 
the circumstances—that Mr. Taft sent word 
to Mr. Roosevelt, asking him to come, in 
order that he (Mr. Taft) might get the bene- 
fit of Mr. Roosevelt’s advice regarding the 
serious split in the Republican party which 
resulted from the fight of the “‘ Progressives ”’ 
in Congress against so-called ‘* Cannonism.”’ 
The New York newspapers, accepting the 
statement issued from the Presidential train 
on its face value, said in prominent head- 
lines, “‘ Aha, this is just like Roosevelt! He 
has neglected Mr. Taft, but the moment he 
gets into trouble he runs to him for help.” 
The exact contrary is true. If the statement 
issued from the Presidential train to which I 
have referred was given out without Mr. 
Taft’s knowledge, he should have corrected 
it, but no correction has ever been made. 

The personal relations of Mr. Roosevelt and 
President ‘aft are perhaps not of profound 
importance, but the foregoing reference to 
them is necessary in order to make clear Mr. 
Roosevelt’s political course since he left the 
Presidency in 1909. 

When Mr. Roosevelt reached Khartum, at 
the border of the African wilderness, on his 
way to Europe in March, 1910, the Insurgent 
fight against Cannonism and the Pinchot- 
Ballinger investigation were at their height 
and had thrown the United States into a 
political ferment. He received at Khartum 
hundreds of letters and telegrams urging him 
to come back to the United States and enter 
public life again. Some of the writers wanted 
him to become a candidate for United States 
Senator, some wanted him to become candidate 
for Mayor of New York, some of the Pro- 
gressives wanted him to help save the Re- 
publican party from the disasters with which 
it wes threatened by ‘“‘ Cannonism ” and bad 
tariff legislation. Some of the very men, 
high in the councils of the Republican party, 
who are now supporting Mr. Taft and oppos- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt urged the latter to array 
himself against the Progressives and aid Mr. 
Taft in extricating himself from the difficulties 
in which he had become involved during the 
Ballinger controversy. ‘To all these corre- 
spondents he said that his political activity 
had come to an end when he left the Presi- 
dency, that he was a private citizen and pre- 
ferred to live the life of a private citizen. 

He was requested by many newspaper cor- 
respondents personally and by cablegram to 
express his views concerning American poli- 
tics. This he refused to do, and he cabled 


to The Outlook in the month of March, 1910, 
saying that he not only declined to make any 
public comment on American politics, but 
that he was not even forming opinions in his 
own mind and would refrain from doing so 
until sufficient time had elapsed after his 
return to America to enable him to become 
entirely familiar with the whole situation. 
To this resolution he scrupulously adhered 
while he was in Europe. It was not until 
he reached Christiania, Norway, early in May, 
that he made even any allusion in his public 
speeches to American politics. On _ the 
occasion of a dinner given in his honor at 
Christiania by the Nobel Prize Committee, 
Mr. Roosevelt spoke on “ The Colonial 
Policy of the United States.” This address, 
taken in connection with the Nobel Prize 
speech, was an exposition of his well-known 
‘“* peace with action ’’ doctrine, and forecast 
the public attitude he later took towards the 
Arbitration Treaties. His public addresses in 
Europe were full of passages expressing the 
fundamental doctrine of his political philos- 
ophy, namely, that the primary function of 
government is to promote social justice and 
social welfare. 

There will be found in the address which 
he delivered at the Sorbonne in Paris on 
April 23, 1910, a paragraph which has been 
heretofore quoted in these pages, but which 
bears repetition because it forms the keynote 
for his present campaign in behalf of Pro- 
gressive Republicanism : 

My position as regards the moneyed interests 
can be put in a few words. In every civilized 
society property rights must be carefully safe- 
guarded ; ordinarily and in the great majority of 
cases human rights and property rights are 
fundamentally and in the long run identical, but 
when it clearly appears that there is a real con- 
flict between them, human rights must have the 


upper hand, for property belongs to man and 
not man to property. 


Mr. Roosevelt’s critics have said that this 
was a platitude. If it is, it is a platitude 
which has been too often ignored in Amer- 
ican politics and industry. At any rate, it 
portrays the motive which has been most 
potential in driving him into a political con- 
test which all his opponents and many of his 
friends three months ago said was a hopeless 
one. 

I am convinced that while in Europe he had 
no intention, and believed that he had no 
chance, of entering actively into American pol- 
itics again. He said to me over and over again 
during the journey from Khartum to New York 
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that his political career was finished and that his 
popularity was at anend; that he had reached 
the crest of the wave and that the wave was 
about to break. He referred more than once 
to the tragic experience of Admiral Dewey, 
and expressed his belief that, like Dewey, he 
was bound to meet with a revulsion of popu- 
lar feeling. Very vigorously, but in perfect 
good humor, he asserted that he had accom- 
plished his mission in American political life, 
and that others not only would, but must, take 
the center of the stage. One evening ata 
public lecture on the steamer which brought 
us from Southampton to New York, when 
the late Homer Davenport, the cartoonist, 
told a story of Admiral Dewey being over- 
come by tears at the treatment he had received 
from the American people, and of a resolu- 
tion he at one time formed of going to 
Europe to live, never to set foot on American 
soilagain, Mr. Roosevelt, after making a short 
speech in defense of Admiral Dewey, on tak- 
ing his seat, turned to me and said: ‘ They 
may treat me like Dewey, but, I tell you one 
thing, I shall neither weep nor shall I go to 
Europe.” 

Mr. Roosevelt arrived in New York about 
the middle of June,1910. Even his political 
opponents can hardly have forgotten the 
wonderful welcome which he received from 
his fellow-citizens of all classes and of all 
political beliefs. He was formally greeted 
by Mayor *Gaynor in a brief and happy 
speech. His own reply was equally brief, 
and concluded with the following significant 
passage : 

I am more glad than I can say to get home, 
to be back in my own country, back among 
people I love. And I am ready and eager to 
do my part,so far as I am able, in helping solve 
problems which must be solved, if we of this, 
the greatest democratic republic upon which 
the sun has ever shone, are to see its destinies 
rise to the high level of our hopes and its oppor- 
tunities. 

This is the duty of every citizen, but it is 
pocomey my duty ; for any man who has ever 
yeen honored by being made President of the 
United States is thereby forever after rendered 
the debtor of the American people, and is bound 
throughout his life to remember this as his 
prime obligation, and in private life as much as 
in public life so to carry himself that the 
American people may never have cause to 


feel regret that once they placed him at their 
head. 


At the time of his arrival in New York 
a political controversy involving issues in the 
coming gubernatorial campaign of the State 
was in full swing. Some of the younger leaders 
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in the party came to him and asked him 1) 
go into the campaign. They said to him 
that it was not fair to decline, that they were 
honestly trying to purge the Republican par’ y 
of the State of some of its corrupt elements, 
that he had repeatedly urged in the past that 
it was the duty of every citizen to fight poli:i- 
cal corruption, that they needed his hel), 
and that he ought to carry out his promise 
just made in the response to Mayor Gayn 
to do his part so far as he was able. 

that is the way you feel about it,” was his 
reply, “I will take hold and do what 
can, but I warn you that there is hardly 
fighting chance of success, and that we 
may all go down in ignominious defes 
together.” 

Justice Hughes, then Governor of ti 
State of New York, publicly at Harvard 
University urged him to enter the fight 
for the direct primary in New York State 
as a matter of public duty. He responded 
to this call, and it was in this spirit that 
he went into the campaign. The result 
of the campaign is a matter of record. Mr. 
Roosevelt was defeated. For a time he 
suffered from a most pronounced reversal of 
popularity, and his opponents and _ critics 
rejoiced in their openly expressed belief that 
he was permanently *‘ down and out.” He 
made no complaint, but went right on with his 
editorial work, discussing questions of politics 
and public importance with zest and without 
repining. Even those who opposed him in 
the New York State gubernatorial election of 
1910 now look back over the administration 
of Governor Dix, whose candidacy he vigor- 
ously opposed, and admit that they were 
wrong and Mr. Roosevelt right in his 
prophecy that the defeat of Mr. Stimson 
would mean giving to Tammany control 
of the whole political machinery of the 
State. 

During the summer of 1910 he not only 
engaged in the political campaign of New 
York State, but traveled through the West 
delivering a series of speeches, in response to 
special invitations, on National questions. 
He discussed such questions as “ The New 
Nationalism,” ‘‘ State’s Rights,”’ ‘‘ Conserva- 
tion,” “ Labor and Capital,” “‘ The Crook,” 
“The Public Press,” ‘“ The Good Citizen,” 
and “ Political Corruption.” It is significant 
that the last-mentioned speech was delivered 
before the Hamilton Club of Chicago, in 
September, 1910, at a dinner which he re- 
fused to attend if Senator Lorimer, the cor- 
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ruptionist, was permitted also to attend as a 
guest. Noe one can read these Western 
addresses, delivered in 1910 and since pub- 
lished in book form under the title of “* The 
New Nationalism,” without realizing that they 
are conceived in and pervaded by the spirit 
expressed in the paragraph already quoted 
from the Sorbonne address. ‘Their keynote 
is struck in the following sentences from the 
speech at Osawatomie, Kansas: ‘“ The object 
of government is the welfare of the people. 
The material progress and prosperity of a 
nation are desirable chiefly so far as they 
lead to the moral and material welfare of all 
good citizens.” 

It is said that Mr. Roosevelt’s proposal 
to submit to popular sovereignty radical dif- 
ferences between the judicial branch and the 
legislative branch of the State on Constitu- 
tional questions—familiarly known as “ ‘The 
Recall of Judicial Decisions ””—is an exam- 
ple of his impetuous advocacy of new and 
visionary governmental schemes. Whatever 
may be thought of the wisdom of this pro- 
posal, the facts show clearly that it was not 
impetuous. Twenty-five years ago, when 
Mr. Roosevelt was a member of the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York, he espoused 
the right of the people respectfully to criti- 
cise the courts when, either through lack of 
wisdom or lack of righteousness, they pro- 
mote injustice or obstruct progress towards 
social welfare. In 1909, before he left for 
Africa, he published in The Outlook an ac- 
count of a contest of his own as a legislator 
with the New York courts, entitled “* A Judi- 
cial Experience.” In a Message sent to 
Congress on December 3, 1906, while he was 
President, he used the following language : 





The best judges have ever been foremost to 
disclaim any immunity from criticism. This 
has been true since the days of the great Eng- 
lish Lord Chancellor Parker, who said: “ Let 
all people be at liberty to know what I found 
my judgment upon; that so, when I have given 
it in any cause, others may be at liberty to judge 
of me.” There is one consideration which 
should be taken into account by the good peo- 
ple who carry a sound proposition to an excess 
in objecting to any criticism of a judge’s decis- 
ion. The instinct of the American people as a 
whole is sound in this matter. They will not 
subscribe to the doctrine that any public serv- 
ant is to be above all criticism. 


On August 29, 1910, he was invited to 
deliver an address before the Colorado Leg- 
islature. A part of this speech was devoted 
to a consideration of the relation of the 
courts to the righ*s of the people, and in the 


language : 


The courts occupy a position of importance 
in our Government such as they occupy in no 
other government because, instead of dealing 
only with the rights of one man face to face 
with his fellow-man, as is the case with other 
governments, they here pass upon the funda- 
mental governmental rights of the people as 
exercised through their legislative and execu- 
tive officers. Unfortunately, the courts, instead 
of leading in the recognition of the new condi- 
tions, have lagged behind, and, as each case has 
presented itself, have tended by a series of 
negative decisions to create a sphere in which 
neither Nation nor State has deste: control, 
and where the great business interests that can 
call to their aid the ability of the greatest cor- 
poration lawyers escape all control whatever. 


When this passage was objected to by his 
opponents, especially in the East, as an 
attack upon the judiciary as a whole, an 
incitement to riot, and an appeal to the pas- 
sions of the mob, he pointed out that the 
speech “ was not delivered before a mob, or 
indeed at a popular meeting ; it was made, 
by invitation, to the two houses of the Colo- 
rado Legislature assembled at the Capitol of 
the State,’ and “there were present the 
Governor, various other State officers, and 
various judges.” He further pointed out 
that it was not at all different in spirit and 
hardly different in language from the severe 
criticism which Abraham Lincoln made upon 
the courts in connection with the Dred 
Scott decision. I do not refer to these 
speeches to argue in favor of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
proposal for “the recall of judicial decis- 
ions,” although I heartily believe in it, but 
simply to indicate that his course regarding 
the courts has been continuous, consistent, 
and is the product of his experience, thought, 
and action for twenty-five years. 

Another feature of Mr. Roosevelt’s cam- 
paign which has been subjected to severe 
criticism is his attitude regarding the contests 
of labor and capital. It is said that he is a 
fomenter of strife and a creator of unrest, 
because he has denounced some capitalists 
and sc me employers of labor in such graphic 
language as his well-known phrase, ‘ male- 
factors of great wealth.” It is sometimes 
forgotten that he has used equally graphic 
terms in denouncing the violence and lawless- 
ness of certain labor leaders. In May, 1911, 
when the McNamaras were arrested and 
charged by Detective Burns with wholesale 
murder, Mr. Roosevelt published in The 
Outlook an editorial entitled ‘“ Murder is 
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course of the speech he used the following 
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Murder,” in which he asserted that the 
accused were entitled to an absolutely fair 
trial, but that it was “grossly improper to 
try to create a public opinion in favor of the 
arrested men simply because the crime of 
which they are accused is one committed 
against a capitalist or a corporation and 
because the men charged with committing 
it are members of a labor union.” He con- 
tinued : 


The question of organized labor or organized 
capital or of the relations of either to the com- 
munity at large has nothing whatever to do with 
this issue. All we are now concerned with is 
the grave and vital question of fact whether or 
not the accused men have been guilty of murder, 
and of murder under circumstances of peculiar 
foulness and atrocity. . . . Any man who seeks 
to have them convicted if they are innocent is 
guilty of a crime against the State, and any man 
who seeks to have them acquitted if guilty is 
also guilty of a crime against the State. 


This was said by Mr. Roosevelt at a time 
when practically all the members of labor 
unions throughout the United States, except 
the comparatively few participators with the 
McNamaras in their conspiracy, believed that 
the McNamaras were martyrs oppressed by 
capitalistic despots. Mr. Roosevelt was the 


only political leader in the country of any 


prominence who denounced the crime at that 
time in public and vigorous language, and 
Detective Burns has since said that it was 
the first real word of encouragement which 
he received in the work which he was en- 
deavoring to perform in the face of the most 
terrific obstacles. This incident I also refer 
to not by way of eulogy of Mr. Roosevelt, 
but to indicate that his course on social and 
National questions has been continuous and 
consistent. It is easy enough now, when 
the McNamaras have confessed their guilt 
and the lawyer engaged to defend them has 
been indicted for attempting to bribe the 
jury, to take the stand which Mr. Roosevelt 
took in May, 1911, at a time when there was 
grave doubt whether the case against the 
McNamaras could be substantiated by the 
Government. 

Let us turn now for a moment to the 
record of Mr. Taft during the last three 
years. I shall not refer to the constructive 
achievements of his Administration, which 
have been many, and which have been un- 
grudgingly praised in these pages. But I 
shall endeavor to point out those qualities and 
features of his record which have led to the 
disasterin which his Administration has ended. 
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For even his friends and supporters m 
admit that for a Republican President seek’; 
renomination to lose the greatest and m 
influential States of the Union, including 
own State, in a prenomination campaign 
political disaster. 

Mr. Taft is a lawyer by temperament 
training. He began his term by select, 
a Cabinet distinctly legalistic, and he laid st) 
upon this legal quality as one of the « 
mendable features of his Cabinet. It is : 
unfair to say, nor do I say it in criticism, t!); 
Mr. Taft believes, as our Puritan forefath 
believed, that the administration of govern- 
ment must be carried on by a special clas: 
peculiarly trained for the work. The IP; 
tans were convinced that the governing c!1 
should be clergymen in order to insure a just 
and righteous government; and they es 
lished a theocracy. Mr. Taft believes that 
the governing class, in order to insure justice 
and efficiency, should be lawyers ; and he | 
endeavored to establish, if I may be permit- 
ted to coin a hybrid term, a legocracy. — His 
political philosophy is that government must 
be carried on in accordance with the conven- 
tions of legal procedure. His theory is that 
the Executive may do only what the law 
expressly directs him to do. Mr. Roosevelt's 
theory is that the Executive may perform any 
executive act for the National welfare which 
the law does not expressly or impliedly | 
hibit. ‘These two theories are perfectly logi- 
cal, and there is no moral question involvec in 
the choice of either. It is simply a question 
as to what the country elects as the theory 
by which it believes its welfare can be best 
promoted. Mr. Taft’s Administration opened 
with the Ballinger scandal. The country be- 
lieved that its welfare was being sacrificed to 
a purely legal defense of Mr. Ballinger. ‘The 
country won in the contest, and Mr. Ballinger 
was forced to resign under a cloud. Even 
in his defense of Mr. Ballinger Mr. ‘laft 
overstepped the bounds of legal procedure, 
for it was proved in the investigation that a 
brief prepared by the Attorney-General to 
show that the President possessed legal argu- 
ments in favor of Mr. Ballinger was ante- 
dated, an act which in ordinary court pro- 
cedure would be a gross violation of legal 
ethics. ‘This is not a mere accusation ; it is 
a matter of official record. 

The country desired a reduction of the 
tariff. A bill was passed which was unsatis- 
factory to the country and unsatisfactory to 
Mr. Taft, but he signed it, and defended it in 
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is now famous Winona speech, chiefly on the 
round that it provided legal machinery for 
administration of the tariff. He has since 
aidin an authorized statement to The Outlook 
sat he would not to-day, in view of the gen- 
ral condemnation of the Paine-Aldrich ‘Tariff 
Law, commend it as he did at Winona; and 
he has excused himself for that commenda- 
tion by saying that the Winona speech was 
written somewhat hastily on a railway train 
* between stations.” One reason why the 
Progressive Republicans of the country are 
to-day repudiating Mr. Taft is because they 
do not want their Chief Executive to write 
his opinions on important and fundamental 
Governmental questions ** between stations.” 
in January, 1910, Mr. Taft announced 
that he should punish those Republicans in 
Congress who were in revolt against ‘ Can- 
nonism ”’ by withdrawing from them all Pres- 
idential patronage. He defended this on 
the ground that he could not properly take 
counsel as to Presidential appointments— 
postmasters, for instance—from a group of 
men who were disloyal to him and to his poli- 
cies. In September, 1910, when many of 
the Republican States, under the influence of 
the Progressive or Insurgent movement, were 
being lost to the Administration, he issued 
through his Secretary, Mr. Norton, a letter 
from which the following passage is quoted: 


While Republican legislation pending in Con- 
gress was opposed by certain Republicans, the 
President felt it to be his duty to the party and 
to the country to withhold Federal patronage 
from certain Senators and Congressmen who 
seemed to be in opposition to the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to carry out the promises of the 
party platform. ... The President feels that 
the value of Federal patronage has been greatly 
exaggerated, and that the refusal to grant it has 
probably been more useful to the men affected 
than the appointments would have been. In 
the preliminary skirmishes in certain States, 
like Wisconsin and Iowa and elsewhere, 4e was 
willing, in the interest of what the leaders believed 
would lead to party success, to make certain dis- 
criminations ; but the President bas concluded 
that it is now his duty to treat all Republican 
Congressmen and Senators alike without any 
distinction. He will now follow the usual rule 
in Republican Congressional districts and States, 
and follow the recommendations made by Re- 
publican Congressmen and Senators of what- 
ever shade of political opinion, only requiring 
that the men recommended shall be good men, 
the most competent and the best fitted for the 
particular office. 


Here we have an extraordinarily frank 
confession that the President believes, or at 
least believed, in the direct use of Presiden- 


tial appointments for political purposes, and 
factional political purposes at that. This 
public announcement by the President that 
he had taken away patronage from the In- 
surgents in order to beat them in a political 
contest, and that he would give them back 
the political patronage when he found them 
to be more powerful than he thought they 
were, not only did not appease the Progress- 
ive members of Congress, but convinced the 
country that the President entertained a 
wholly mistaken view regarding the use of 
patronage in governmental administration. 
That Mr. Taft entertained this view was 
afterwards confirmed by his withdrawal of 
ten Presidential appointments of postmasters 
in the State of North Carolina, for the mani- 
fest purpose of influencing the selection of 
delegates in his favor at the Chicago Con- 
vention. 

When the question of reciprocity with Can- 
ada came before Congress, it was supposed 
by the average voter that Mr. ‘l'aft advocated 
reciprocity as an agreement advantageous 
both to Canada and to the United States. 
It now appears from a private letter to Mr. 
Roosevelt, which Mr. ‘Taft himself has pub- 
lished, that he advocated it on the ground 
that it would bring so much Canadian busi- 
ness to the United States as to make Canada, 
in commerce at least, what he himself has 
called an ** adjunct” of this country. More- 
over, unknown to the country at large, a 
clause of the Reciprocity Bill was so framed 
that, even when the general agreement failed, 
news print paper and wood pulp from Canada 
are admitted free into the United States, 
although the general reciprocity agreement 
failed. Not only American paper manufac- 
turers, but the great body of Progressive 
Republicans, have regarded this secret agree- 
ment as unjust class legislation. It has fur- 
ther involved the Administration in serious 
difficulty with Germany, Sweden, and: Nor- 
way, since those countries insisted, and are 
still insisting, that their wood pulp and paper 
must be admitted free into the United States 
under the most favored nation clause of their 
commercial treaties. 

The foregoing brief résumé will explain, if 
it does not justify, the very deep-seated an- 
tagonism towards Mr. Taft felt by Progress- 
ive Republicans in the great and influential 
Republican States like Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, and Wisconsin. How pro- 
found this feeling of antagonism is has been 
demonstrated by the Presidential primary 
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elections this spring, in which Mr. ‘Taft has 
lost practically every Republican State where 
an open primary has been held. ‘The coun- 
try at large now realizes this situation; the 
Progressive leaders realized it before the 
antagonism had crystallized throughout the 
country. Last summer and last autumn these 
leaders came to Mr. Roosevelt and urged him 
to announce himself as a candidate for the 
Presidential nomination, in order that the 
Progressive movement in the Republican 
party might have a central figure about which 
it could coalesce and organize. He de- 
clined over and over again. Additional press- 
ure was thereupon brought to bear upon 
Mr. Roosevelt to lead the Progressive move- 
ment, and finally last February the Govern- 
ors of seven States—Governors Glasscock of 
West Virginia, Aldrich of Nebraska, Bass 
of New Hampshire, Carey of “/yoming, 
Osborn of Michigan, Stubbs of Kansas, 
and Hadley of Missouri—wrote a joint letter 
to Mr. Roosevelt requesting him to permit 
his name to be presented to the Chicago 
Convention as a candidate for the Presiden- 
tial nomination. ‘lo this letter Mr. Roose- 
velt replied as follows : 


Gentlemen : 1 deeply appreciate your letter, 
and I realize to the full the heavy responsibility 


it puts upon me, expressing as it does the care- 
fully considered convictions of the men elected 
by popular vote to stand as the heads of govern- 
ment in their several States. 

I absolutely agree with you that this matter 
is not one to be decided with any reference to 
the personal preferences or interests of any 
man, but purely from the standpoint of the 
interests of the people as a whole. I will accept 
the nomination for President if it is tendered to 
me, and I will adhere to this decision until the 
Convention has expressed its preference. One 
of the chief principles for which I have stood 
and for which I now stand, and which I have 
always endeavored and always shall endeavor 
to reduce to action, is the genuine rule of the 
people; and therefore I hope that so far as 
possible the people may be given the chance, 
through direct primaries, to express their pref- 
erence as to who shall be the nominee of the 
Republican Presidential Convention. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


The platform on which Mr. Roosevelt 
stands in the present campaign was stated by 
him very fully in two important speeches made 
about the time his letter was written to the 
seven Governors. ‘The first of these speeches 
was an address before the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention, delivered on February 21; 
and the second was his address on March 
20 at Carnegie Hall, New York City. 
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These two speeches, which have been pub. 
lished in full in The Outlook, contain th 
essential elements of his political philosophy 
It has been said in the headlines of the news- 
papers, and by some good citizens like Mi. 
Andrew Carnegie and by some Democratic 
politicians like Governor Dix of New Yor', 
that the contest between Mr. Roosevelt and 
President Taft has been merely an unseemiy 
personal wrangle. A careful and consecutive 
reading of Mr. Roosevelt’s speeches will, | 
think, convince any fair-minded citizen that 
this is not true. There is no phraseology in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Carnegie Hall speech which 
might not have been used with perfect dig- 
nity and propriety by Mr. Gladstone in criti- 
cising the political philosophy of Mr. Disraeli. 
Even after Mr. Taft personally entered the 
campaign the language used by both con- 
testants was for some time entirely parlia- 
mentary. But in Boston in the last week of 
April Mr. Taft, with the statements that “he 
would be a man of straw no longer ” and 
that “it wrung his heart” to do so, entered 
upon a bitter personal controversy. He 
accused Mr. Roosevelt of “ audacious effront- 
ery ” and of a desire to occupy the Presiden- 
tial chair for “a long time, perhaps the rest 
of his natural life.” Mr. Taft’s Boston speech 
was clearly a personal attack as well as a crit- 
icism of Mr. Roosevelt’s principles. On the 
following evening, at Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Roosevelt replied. I do not find 
in this reply, as reported fully in the daily 
newspapers, any phrases which can be con- 
sidered as personally obnoxious except the 
following : “ I do not think,” said Mr. Roose- 
velt, “that Mr. Taft means ill; I think he 
means well; but he means well feebly.” 
The fact of the matter is that the antago- 
nism of the two men is not to be explained by 
personal animosities. It is true that they are 
radically different in temperament, but it is 
also true that they hold radically different 
views of the function of government. If 
they had never known each other personally, 
not merely the force of events but irresistible 
logic would have thrown them on opposite 
sides of any political campaign the object of 
which was to modify or to extend the struc- 
ture of government. And whether we like 
it or not, that is the object of the present 
campaign. Mr. Roosevelt stands for popular 
sovereignty. Mr. Taft stands, no doubt, for 
popular rights and popular justice, but for a 
sovereignty delegated by the people to a gov- 
erning class especially trained to exercise ‘t. 
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In the letter of Secretary Norton already 
quoted the President says that “he was 
willing, in the interests of what the /eaders 
believed would lead to party success, to make 
certain discriminations.” He belongs to the 
school which honestly believes that the people 
must be led and not followed. ‘The phrase 
«soap box primary,” which he himself has 
applied to Presidential primaries, for which 
Mr. Roosevelt unequivocally stands, indicates 
his honest contempt for and fear of the 
unchecked and undirected will of the people. 
Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt belong to two 
different schools of political thought. 
Apparently the mass of Republicans are 
more in sympathy with the Roosevelt philos- 
ophy than with the Taft philosophy, for of 
the four States—Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New Jersey, and Ohio—in which Mr. Taft 
made a vigorous personal campaign, he has 
lost three by large majorities and at least 
failed to win the fourth. ‘The attitude of the 
two men with regard to the preferential vote in 
these States is also indicative of their political 
philosophy. ‘The preferential vote of Massa- 
chusetts was for Mr. Taft by a small margin, 
and Mr. Roosevelt therefore insisted that the 
delegates at large, who had been elected for 
him by a considerably larger margin, were 
morally bound to vote for Mr. Taft. The 
State of Ohio in its preferential vote gave 
Mr. Roosevelt a large majority. But ‘the 
leaders” captured the State Convention by a 
very small margin and elected the delegates 
at large for Mr. Taft, who acquiesces in their 
action. An examination of the delegates 
so far elected shows that Mr. Roosevelt’s 
strength lies in those States where popular 
sovereignty has its freest expression through 
the primary, and Mr. Taft’s strength is 
found in those States where “the leaders ” 
are strongest or where, as in the South, the 
Republican party depends entirely upon Fed- 
eral patronage. Mr. Roosevelt, for exam- 
ple, has carried California, Idaho, Illinois, 
Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and West Vir- 
ginia. In nine of these States there were 
popular Presidential primaries. Mr. Taft 
has carried Colorado, Connecticut, Iowa, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New York, 
Rhode Island, Utah, and Wyoming. In only 
one of these was there a popular primary, 
and this not by law but by party regula- 
tion. In Massachusetts, where there was a 
popular primary, the result was at best 
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inconclusive. In the South, which of 
course casts almost no Republican electoral 
votes for President, and where the Repub- 
lican party depends for its organic existence 
upon the Federal office-holders, Mr. Taft 
has,- on the face of the returns, carried 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and Virginia, 
although in almost every one of the Southern 
States contests have been brought before 
the National Committee as to the legality 
of the Taft delegations. Without these 
Southern delegates not even the most op- 
timistic of Mr. Taft’s managers claim that he 
could be nominated. It must be perfectly 
apparent from the foregoing list of States 
that Mr. Taft is not wanted by the voters of 
those States which cast the great bulk of the 
Republican votes in a Presidential election. 
It must therefore be equally apparent that, if 
nominated, he will be nominated by “the 
leaders ” to whom he refers in the Norton 
letter, and not by the people. 

I close with quoting the following signifi- 
cant passage from Mr. Roosevelt’s speech at 
Carnegie Hall: 


lf my critics would only show the same sober 
ag of which they declare the people at 
arge to be incapable, they would realize that my 
proposal [“ The Review of Judicial Decisions ”] 
is one of moderation and common sense. I 
wish to quote the remarks of William Draper 
Lewis, Dean of the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania: “To a lawyer the most 
interesting suggestion Colonel Roosevelt has 
made is to allow the people, after consideration, 
to re-enact legislation which a court decision has 
declared is contrary to some clause in the exist- 
ing State Constitution. 

“ Any one who has been asked to draft specific 
amendments to State Constitutions will hesitate 
to condemn, without serious consideration, the 
suggestion made by Colonel Roosevelt. ... 

“T may not always approve of what the per- 
sistent majority wants. I might sometimes 
think the measure unwise. But that doesn’t 
alter the right of that majority to enforce its will 
in government. The Roosevelt idea, it seems 
to me, supplies an instrument by which that 
majority can enforce its will in the most con- 
servative way. It makes explosions unnecessary. 

“1 would have been very proud to have been 
the author of that plan, although I want to 
emphasize the fact that it involves no new prin- 
ciple, only a new method. 

“T don’t mind saying, however, that I think it 
unfortunate that it should have been proposed 
by Colonel Roosevelt. He is a man of such 
marked characteristics, and his place in the 
political world is such, that he arouses intense 
enthusiasm on the one hand and intense ani- 
mosity on the other. Because of this, the great 
idea which he has propounded is bound to be 
beclouded, and its adoption to be delayed. It 
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is a pity that anything so important should be 
confounded with any man’s personality.” 

As regards the Dean’s last paragraph I can 
only say that I wish somebody else whose sug- 
gestions would arouse less antagonism ad pro- 
posed it ; but nobody else dd propose it, and so I 
had to. 1am not leading this fight as a matter 
of wsthetic pleasure. I am leading because 
somebody must lead, or else the fight would not 
be made at all. 

I prefer to work with moderate, with rational, 
conservatives, provided only that they do in 
good faith strive forward towards the light. But 
when they halt and turn their backs to the light, 
and sit with the scorners on the seats of reac- 
tion, then I must part company with them. We 
the people cannot turn back. . . . 

Friends, our task as Americans is to strive 
for social and industrial justice, achieved 
through the genuine rule of the people. This is 
our end, our purpose. The methods for achiev- 
ing the end are merely expedients, to be finally 
accepted or rejected according as actual experl- 
ence shows that they work well or ill. But in 
our hearts we must have this lofty purpose, and 
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we must strive for it in all earnestness and sj». 
cerity, or our work will come to nothing. In 
order to succeed we need leaders of inspired 
idealism, leaders to whom are granted great 
visions, who dream greatly and strive to make 
their dreams come true; who can kindle the 
people with the fire from their own burning 
souls. The leader for the time being, whoever 
he may be, is but an instrument, to be used 
until broken and then to be cast aside; and if 
he is worth his salt he will care no more when 
he is broken than a soldier cares when he is 
sent where his life is forfeit in order that the 
victory may be won. In the long fight for 
righteousness the watchword for all of us is 
spend and be spent. It is of little matter 
whether any one man fails or succeeds; but the 
a shall not fail, for it is the cause of man- 
ind. 


This speech, from which the foregoing 
extract is taken, sets forth in substance Mr. 
Roosevelt’s position, both personal and po- 
litical, in this campaign. 


AFTER THE STRIKE—IN LAWRENCE 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


N January 1, 1912, there were about 
three hundred members of the Indus- 
trial Workers of the World among 

the thousands of operatives in the mills of 
Lawrence. ‘lo-day there are over ten thou- 
sand bona-fide members, and the number is 
growing by leaps and bounds. This is the 
result of the Lawrence strike that most im- 
presses the investigator who comes to-day to 
the mill town by the Merrimac. Wages have 
been raised, work has been resumed, the 
militia has gone, and the whirling looms sug- 
gest industrial peace ; but behind all this the 
most revolutionary organization in the history 
of American industry is building up an army 
of volunteers. 

The I. W. W., as the Industrial Workers 
are familiarly known, leaves behind as hope- 
lessly passé the methods of the American 
Federation of Labor, and is introducing into 
this country the ideals and tactics of European 
syndicalism. ‘The programme of the new 
movement is clear-cut and confessedly revo- 
lutionary: no more organizations of wage- 
earners by craft unions, but all the workers, 
skilled or unskilled, and of whatever trade, 
gathered in one body for a mass movement ; 
no more recognition of employers or agree- 


ments with them, but the declaration against 
them of an economic war, whose methods 
shall be determined by expediency only— 
* Any and all tactics that will get the re- 
sult ;” no more contentment with “a ftir 
day’s pay for a fair day’s work ” as the gual 
of the wage-earners, but a campaign for the 
ultimate transference of all the profits of 
industry from the employer to the laborer, 
until the wage system falls to pieces and the 
tool-users are the tool-owners. Such is the 
new programme. Every official in every 
local of the I. W. W. takes a pledge on his 
induction into office, whose closing words 
are these: “ I believe in and understand the 
two sentences, ‘ The working class and the 
employing class have nothing in common’ 
and ‘Labor is entitled to all that it pro- 
duces.’ ” 

The I. W. W., therefore, proposes Social- 
ism, but its method makes men like Morris 
Hillquit seem reactionary. Said Ettor to 
me, as we Sat outside his cell in the Law- 
rence jail: “They tell us to get what we 
want by the ballot. They want us to play 
the game according to the established rules. 
But the rules were made by the capitalists. 
They have laid down the laws of the game. 
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They hold the pick of the cards.. We never 
can win by political methods. The right of 
suffrage is the greatest hoax of history. 
Direct action is the only way.” ‘To be sure, 
there is a branch of the Industrial Work- 
ers, the Detroit section, which in common 
with the vast majority of Socialists advocates 
the use of the ballot as one means to the 
end. Not so the leaders in Lawrence. 
Strikes, well-timed and rapid in succession, 
intimidation of “ scabs ” (‘* Anything short of 
murder and maiming is justifiable to keep a 
scah from working,’’ a local leader said to 
me), sabotage all the way from sitting at the 
machines and doing nothing to definite de- 
struction of the tools, anything that will work, 
is good strategy in this campaign. More- 
over, learning from history that no reforma- 
tion in society has been unaccompanied by 
violence, they look forward to the time when 
the peaceful evolution of the wage-earners 
will be by the employers forcefully opposed, 
and. when that time comes they are ready to 
fight. ‘No class of people ever gave up 
the chair of privilege,’ said Ettor to me, 
“ until somebody tipped the chair over.” 

What does it mean that in an American 
town, in the staid old State of Massachusetts, 
such an organization can grow in six months 
from three hundred to ten thousand mem- 
bers? This is the real question at issue in 
Lawrence, after the strike. 

The importance of the question grows 
more vivid when one leaves his academic 
consideration of the movement’s literature 
and sits down to talk with the living incarna- 
tions of its vehemence. How far from the 
popular visions of them they really are! 
There is Adamson, mild-mannered, even- 
toned, cordial, and courteous, a graduate of 
the Scotch Presbyterian kirk, brought up 
after the strictest manner of the law. He 
holds Stevenson as his favorite author, 
Carlyle as his next love, and Ian Maclaren’s 
“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush ”’ as the best 
of all books to read aloud. He is the execu- 
tive head of the Lawrence Local, I. W. W. 
“We must fight for our liberties,” he said 
to me, “as our fathers did for theirs—they 
against political, we against industrial kings. 
lam sorry the fighting must come, but we 
shall be ready for it.” 

There is Ettor, a young man of twenty- 
seven, born in New York City, educated in 
our public schools, genial, magnetic, a born 
leader. His unconquered good humor is still 
in evidence after seventeen weeks in jail. 


His personality so became the animating cen- 
ter of the strike that to put him out of the way 
seemed to the authorities of Lawrence the 
one desideratum. When, therefore, an Ital- 
ian woman, in a minor disturbance, was 
shot by some person unknown, the homicide 
was made the occasion for the arrest of 
Ettor. Although in no way concerned 
in the killing, and although he was_ himself 
ywo miles away, he is held without bail 
and stands in danger of the electric chair, 
on the general charge that his language 
encouraged disturbance. ‘The law that prop- 
erly considers the one who incites to murder 
equally guilty with the one who does the deed 
is being stretched (so his supporters think) 
to make any strike leader whose speech can 
be construed as at all incendiary criminally 
responsible for homicide that occurs even in 
personal encounters during the strike. ‘‘ You 
may turn your hose upon the strikers,” he 
said, after that freezing January day when 
water was played over a crowd of the strik- 
ing laborers, “‘ but there is being kindled in 
the heart of the workers a flame of proleta- 
rian revolt which no fire hose in the world 
can ever extinguish.” 

There is Trautman, born in New Zealand 
of a father who sought gold in California 
in 49, reared in Europe under adverse cir- 
cumstances, whipped with the knout in Rus- 
sia for resisting a tyrannous overseer, expelled 
from Germany under Bismarck for organizing 
the laborers, and now at work here. He is 
one of the best-read, clearest-minded, most 
determined leaders of the movement. Strange 
yokefellows! ‘The Prosecuting Attorney, in 
one of his addresses to the Court in Lawrence, 
referred to them as “ labor buzzards gathered 
here in stricken Lawrence . . . advancing 
the circulation of the periodicals which they 
edit and from which they gain their livelihood.” 

No one who knows them will believe this 
caricature, any more than one who knows the 
mill-owners will believe the wild tales of their 
inhumanity. Confidence in their social theories 
is not needed to convince one that these men 
are terribly in earnest about bringing in the 
social revolution. They have found their 
cause! Right or wrong, they look upon the 
wage system as the lineal successor of slavery, 
and they are ready to fight it by any weapon 
and at any sacrifice. _Narodny was not more 
in earnest than they are when he said: “I 
am nothing; personal success, happiness, 
they are nothing; loss of home, the Czar’s 
bullet, Siberia, they are nothing. There is 
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just one thing—that Russia must be free !” 
No man can know the leaders of the Law- 
rence strike without wondering what it is in 
our industrial system that begets such men. 
What is it that turns a quiet Scotch Presby- 
terian, a lover of Stevenson and Carlyle, a 
devotee of the “‘ Bonnie Brier Bush,” into a 
leader of the I. W. W.? 

The seriousness of the question is not in 
the least mitigated by the fact that many 
members of this organization do not under- 
stand the principles of their order, and that 
some who understand them disapprove. 
Many, doubtless, are in the Lawrence 
I. W. W. simply because it won their strike 
for them. Some of the mill-owners say that 
the outside agitators caused the strike, but 
that is plainly false. In December, 1911, 
the small local of the Industrial Workers 
voted not to have any strike during the 
winter, and the understanding was that, if 
one were to occur, it would take place this 
coming summer. When, in January, how 


ever, the new State law went into effect, 
reducing working hours from fifty-six to 
fifty-four hours per week, and when the pay 
envelopes at the end of the second week 
revealed that the wages were to be cut 
accordingly, five hundred Italians broke loose 
in the Washington Mill, and, in one of the 


worst riots of the strike, stampeded one 
factory after another. ‘The strike was on by 
spontaneous combustion, not by premeditated 
intention. ‘That afternoon the I. W. W. 
stepped to the front, assumed the leadership 
of the disorganized mob, and in one of the 
most skillfully engineered labor campaigns in 
our industrial history held together twenty- 
odd thousand strikers, speaking some forty 
different languages and dialects, and won a 
campaign that raised the wages of nearly 
four hundred thousand textile operatives all 
over New England. 

It cost above eighty thousand dollars to 
care for the needy families during the ten 
weeks without work, and the strike commit- 
tee, organized according to the methods of 
the I. W. W., undertook the gathering of 
that sum, with such success that contributions 
are still pouring in. They administered the 
fund also with such system that, while no 
money was given, groceries, drugs, medical 
services, shoes, and clothing were always 
available for the strikers. ‘To-day, where 
a few months ago wages, so low that one 
fails to see how they made life tolerable, were 
threatened with reduction, there is instead an 
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increase of from five per cent to fifteen per 
cent. To-day, where there was an unorganized 
horde of workers, alien in race and language, 
there is an increasing body of organized 
men, conscious of a solidarity that overpasses 
all differences of color, nationality, and 
speech. 

To the workers of Lawrence a movement 
that accompanies these results seems deser \- 
ing of allegiance. Who among them cares 
for theory when a means is found so to raise 
wages and so to consolidate wage-earners ? 

My last night in Lawrence was spent with 
one of the leaders on the strike committee, 
who now is prominent in the Industrial 
Workers. He is not even a mild sort of 
Socialist. ‘I cannot see anything in it,” he 
said. Holding no grudge against the wage 
system, he yet sympathizes with the revolution 
against existing conditions which the I. W. W. 
typifies. He joined the organization as some 
men join the church, not because he believes 
its doctrines but because he likes its drift. 
There are doubtless many such who are 
members of the organization for practical 
rather than theoretical reasons. But still the 
question rises: Why is it that in Lawrence, 
where the textile operatives work shorter 
hours, under better conditions, for more pay 
than in many other cities and many other 
industries, such a spirit of resentment and 
indignant unrest has arisen among. the 
workers that the most revolutionary organi- 
zation in modern industry can gain the cor- 
dial allegiance of ten thousand of them ? 

“Were you interested in the I. W. W. be- 
fore the strike?” I asked one of the most 
prominent leaders. ‘ I never heard of it, but, 
thank God! I know it now,” was the answer. 
That person, apparently not concerned with 
the theory of the movement, will raise at a 
moment’s notice now the fighting song of 
the revolution : 

“Arise, ye prisoners of starvation, 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth, 
For justice thunders condemnation, 
A better world’s in birth.” 
Whether all the members hold the theories 
of the I. W. W. or not, a more important 
thing is true—they have all caught its spirit ! 
In much of the writing that has been done 
to explain the present state of affairs in Law- 
rence the main endeavor has been to find 
some one to blame. The more definite the 
object of censure, the better pleased the 
writer was. Some, therefore, have berated 
the mill-owners, and some have cursed the 
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strikers. 
is futile. 

The mill-owners as a. class are not less 
kindly and conscientious than other men, nor 
are they so blind to their own interests as 
to desire a body of discontented workmen. 
\Vhat would you do if you were responsible 
for a mill in Lawrence? You would find 
that the owners of the textile industry in 
New England, instead of being a small and 
oligarchic group, are numbered by the scores 
of thousands, with over forty per cent of 
them women. You would find that, instead 
of being in a monopoly, with power to juggle 
wages and prices regardless of economic law, 
your largest combination of cotton mills in 
New England controls only three per cent of 
the total business of the industry, and that 
the largest combination of woolen and worsted 
mills controls a little more than ten per cent. 
You would find yourself in competition of the 
fiercest kind not only with your immediate 
neighbors, but with factories located in States 
where laborers can work sixty hours a week 
instead of nfty-four, and where they work for 
lower wages. You would discover that during 
1910 and 1911 the business of the cotton and 
woolen mills was so poor that the Arlington 
Mills in Lawrence, for example, lost money, 
that the Atlantic Mills dropped $300,000— 
thirty per cent of the capital stock—during 
1911, and that many others paid dividends 
out of the surplus of previous years. If you 
had been outraged to hear that the shares of 
some mills, par value $1,000, were selling 
for $3,800, you would learn that this capital 
stock, on which dividends are paid, is said to 
be only a fraction of what it would cost to 
replace the plant; so that the dividends are 
but a small income on the real value of the 
investment. You would learn, moreover, that 
the 12 per cent dividends paid on this small 
capital in 1911 were made in one successful 
department alone, whilg all the others made 
not acent. You would find that for every 
man employed an investment of about $1,000 
capital is necessary, and that this investment is 
deteriorating from five to ten per centannually, 
so that your factory must be replaced out of 
your savings in a few years. In the end, 
whether you approved it or not, you would 
understand why it was that, recognizing the 
low wages paid in the textile industry, and 
desiring to raise them as soon as conditions 
allowed, the mill directors on the first of 
January decided that they were not justified 
in paying fifty-six hours’ wages for fifty-four 
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hours’ work. It may have been a foolish 
decision. It may have been carried out in a 
manner to arouse rather than allay distrust 
and antagonism. As the event has proved, 
their interest would have been far better 
served had they risked the larger output in 
running expenses which an advance in wages 
required. But that the proceeding was ruth- 
less and brutal is not the fact. 

If one calls attention to the settlement of 
the strike with its large increase in wages, he 
runs into a question of great interest. Why 
did the employers give in? Why did they 
refuse at first to deal with the strikers and 
insist that they could not raise wages, and 
then, in the end, hold conferences with the 
strike committee and give increases that ran 
in some special cases as high as twenty-six per 
cent? One reason advanced is that at the 
beginning of the trouble they thought they 
had a small private war on their hands, and 
they expected, with the aid of the militia and 
the courts, to handle it, but suddenly they 
found themselves the center of National atten- 
tion. Sociologists by the car-load came to 
Lawrence. Official commissions arrived to 
investigate. Newspaper correspondents kept 
the pot boiling. Then the police, in an hour 
of aberration so absurd that it is difficult to 
understand it, overstepped their authority, and, 
under cover of a statute that had no con- 
nection with the case, violently prevented 
parents from sending their own children on an 
out-of-town visit. Forthwith a Congressional 
investigation was threatened. Inasmuch as 
the committee would surely have been Demo- 
cratic, with every interest to take a shy at 
Schedule K, the mill-owners feared an inves- 
tigation that could be so used for partisan po- 
litical purposes. Many people infer that this 
situation is one cause of the surprising sud- 
denness with which the employers capitulated. 

This, however, is not all the story. I have 
seen the private books of the treasurer of one 
of the largest companies concerned. There 
unquestionably was a great improvement in 
the conditions of the cotton and woolen 
industry during the ten weeks of the strike. 
On January 13 there were 168,544 unfilled 
orders for pieces of cotton goods upon this 
company’s books ; on March 16 there were 
558,821. On January 13 there were 71,693 
unfilled orders for pieces of worsted goods ; 
on March 16 there were 175,878. In the 
meantime the mills had been running fifty 
per cent of their capacity in spite of the 
strike, and the new business is represented 
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by the difference between the number of 
pieces ordered on the two dates, plus all that 
had been turned out in the meantime. Aill 
the mills testify that there was justification 
for the rise in wages in March that was not 
present in January. 

With whatever sympathy, therefore, one 
regards the cause of the wage-earners, he 
can indulge in sweeping condemnation of the 
mill-owners for not raising wages only when 
he forgets to put himself in their place. 

What is all this, however, to a Lithua- 
nian who cannot read or write even his native 
language, who has been lured to this country 
by enticing pictures of prosperity, and who 
now finds himself living under vile conditions 
on a wage that keeps him permanently below 
the poverty line? How shall the difficult 
problem of “ big business” be explained to 
him? In 1909 in one of the largest mills 
of Lawrence 33 per cent of the operatives 
were native-born ; 67 per cent were foreign- 
born; only 7 per cent were born of native 
parentage ; 27 per cent were wholly ignorant 
of the English language, and 12 per cent could 
not even read or write their native tongue. 
In the local I. W. W. to-day there are four- 
teen groups, each representing a nationality. 
1 saw a young Turk pay his initiation fee, 


and take his assignment to the American 
group, because there was no special group for 
him. In tenements vile beyond description, 
for which rents are paid almost equal to 
those of the congested parts of New York 


City, these foreign operatives live. To the 
mill-owners the question is one of more or 
less profit ; to the workers the question con- 
cerns hunger and food, life and death. 

If one says that with the wages paid at 
Lawrence even the poorest saved money, 
the answer is an emphatic affirmative. That 
is the pity of it. If you had left a mother 
and father or wife and children in Lithuania 
or Italy or Greece, would not you save 
money? One of three motives would com- 
pel you: You would be under the necessity 
of supporting your family where they are ; 
of bringing them some day to America; or 
of going back some day to them. Of course 
the poorest workers save money. They save 
it if they have to sleep ten in a room and 
half starve in the attempt. 

The economic cause for the strike, how- 
ever, has been sufficiently emphasized in all 
the articles upon the trouble in Lawrence. 
There is another cause lying behind the 
economic that is responsible for much of the 
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bitterness in the hearts of the workers, and 
of which but little has been said. “ They 
treated us like dumb cattle,” is the summary 
of one of the strikers. The testimony is too 
general, too unanimous, to be doubted that 
the habitual attitude of the foremen and 
overseers in the mills has been one of ruth- 
less and profane tyranny. A friend of mine, 
all of whose interests are with the employers, 
not the employees, and who knows the mills 
thoroughly, said to me: ‘‘ I myself have seen 
a foreman go cursing and _blaspheming 
through a department to fire an operative 
without explaining why, until my _ blood 
boiled with indignation.” One of the work- 
ers, a trusted and highly paid man, who 
owns the cottage in which he dwells and 
enjoys American standards of living, told me 
that in his department thereewere none but 
English-speaking girls, self-respecting young 
women from American-trained families, but 
that the overseer habitually addressed them 
with oaths that do not bear repeating. | 
asked one of the most highly paid woman 
operatives in Lawrence to tell me the names 
which were commonly addressed to the 
workers, and which she herself had _ heard. 
I had to ask her to stop. Some of the mills 
have reputations in this regard far superior 
to others, but the facts are witnessed to be- 
yond controversy that, with or without the 
knowledge of the men higher up, human 
beings in the mills of Lawrence have been 
subjected to a needlessly brutal degradation 
and that they have rebelled. One of the 
men far up on the owners’ side said to me 
concerning this inhuman personal attitude in 
the mills, “The manufacturers had it com- 
ing to them, and they got it!” 

Indeed, out of this emotional cause for 
the strike have come some of its more ad- 
mirable aspects. The foremost woman 
among the strikers was paid $20 a week as 
a mender. She began work in the mills as 
a girl of fourteen, and she is now twenty-five. 
Her husband is paid $20 a week as a maker 
of “art squares.” They are Canadians by 
birth, and live in as pleasant a home as could 
be desired. They went on strike, not be- 
cause they had any grievance, but because, 
as she put it, “I have been getting madder 
and madder for years at the way they talked 
to those poor Italians and Lithuanians.” 
Day after day she led the picket parade up 
and down Essex Street, risking the perma- 
nent loss of the best-paying woman’s posi 
tion in Lawrence, because the long-pent 
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indignation had at last its outlet. ‘To-day she 
reaps the reward of gratitude. They say 
that she could tie up three of the largest 
mills in Lawrence by a word. ‘The other 
day an Italian shambled up to her and said: 
“Me no care if I die. If any hurt you, I 
die for you.” 

\ wage-earners’ revolt, partly born out of 
resentment at treatment to which human 
beings cannot with impunity be subjected, 
partly motived by a desire for economic 
gain, under conditions of living at times 
intolerable, and partly led by the definite and 
compelling hope that the laborers may some 
day own the tools and be the possessors of 
all that they produce—this is the Lawrence 
strike. The I. W. W. is simply the incarna- 
tion of that resentment, that desire for gain, 
and that revolutionary social ideal. All over 
Lawrence you hear of the transformation in 
the attitude of the workers. ‘ We are a new 
people,” said one. ‘We have hope. We 
never will stand again what we stood before.” 

The attitude of the conservative elements 
in Massachusetts towards this rising spirit of 
the wage-earners and towards its revelation 
in the strike is one of the most instructive 
aspects of the present situation. The nobility 
of France before the Revolution could not 
have been more blind to the situation than 
some of the Bostonese. ‘‘ That strike should 
have been stopped in the first twenty-four 
hours,”’ said a Boston lawyer recently. ‘“ The 
militia should have been instructed to shoot. 
That is the way Napoleon did it. ‘The strikers 
should have been shot down. J stand for 
law and order!” “Nhat was said in France 
in 1790, “ Let the people eat grass,” is 
fairly equaled by a lady in Commonwealth 
Avenue, who owns stocks in the mills, and 
who revealed the verge of her social horizon 
in a curt summary of the whole matter. 
“The strikers should be starved back,” she 
said. One of the leading citizens of Boston 
was asked whether he did not think that 
there was some moral question involved in 
the propinquity of 12 per cent dividends to 
$6 a week wages, and his answer was un- 
hesitating: ‘* There is no question of right or 
wrong there. ‘The whole matter is a case 
of supply and demand. Any man who pays 
more for labor than the lowest sum he can 
get men for is robbing his stockholders. If 
he can secure men for $6 and pays more, 
he is stealing from the company.” Against 
the background of this extreme apotheosis of 
the wage system, as the last word in social 
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evolution, one comes to understand why the 
wage-earners’ revolt is so often likewise ex- 
treme and bitter. 

The question of what actually to do with 
the strikers, however, weighed with imme- 
diate responsibility on the municipal govern- 
ment and the courts of Lawrence. ‘They had 
a hard problem on theirhands. The present 
government of the city had been in office 
hardly a fortnight when the strike broke out. 
It broke with a rush, and, beginning with some 
destruction of property in the mills, it threat- 
ened to become a carnival of riot. Fear con- 
tributed imaginary to actual dangers, and the 
situation was tense to an extreme degree. 
Repression seemed the one necessity. The 
militia were called in, the most drastic regu- 
lations were put in force, the courts became 
draconian (‘* The only way we can teach them 
is to deal out the severest sentences,” said 
Judge Mahoney), and the workers, striking 
from the mingled motives of resentment, 
penury, and revolutionary hope, found them- 
selves face to face with all the enginery of 
the law and the militia. 

One of the most important aspects of the 
present situation in Lawrence is the indigna- 
tion which the strikers feel at the way in 
which they were treated. The results of the 
strike indicate that, on the whole, the leaders 
discouraged rather than encouraged law- 
breaking, save in one particular. They did 
intimidate the “scabs.” I took from a mill 
superintendent to one of the strike leaders a 
list of special instances of intimidation, some 
of them involving physical violence. ‘“ Of 
course we did these things,” the leader said. 
** How else could we have carried on the 
strike ?”? Like Warren Hastings consider- 
ing what he might have stolen in India, they 
rather marvel at their self-restraint than 
blame themselves for what they did. “ With 
a regiment of militia to intimidate us from 
striking, we had to use what persuasion we 
could to make men afraid or ashamed to 
work ; it was intimidation on both sides,” 
said one. 

Aside from this frightening of those who 
were willing to continue work, the Lawrence 
strike was singularly free from violence. Of 
all the thousands of militiamen, policemen, 
court officers, and mill superintendents in 
Lawrence during the strike, not one was 
hurt. The two persons who were killed 
were strikers, and in each case the death was 
an accident. When, therefore, the strikers 
complain against their treatment by the 
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militia and the courts, they have in their 
minds a very high opinion of their own self- 
restraint. They are thoroughly convinced 
that the militia were used as private police 
by the mill-owners to put down their protest, 
and that the courts were determined to 
stretch the law to the utmost to win the 
struggle for the employers. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that the only dynainite in 
evidence during the strike was planted in the 
Syrian colony by John J. Breen, son of an 
ex-Mayor of Lawrence, himself an ex-Alder- 
man and a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, and that upon being convicted of doing 
this shameful deed with malicious intent to 
discredit the strikers he was let off with a 
$500 fine. Who paid Breen to plant the 
dynamite ? they wonder. What would the 
sentence of a striker have been if he had 
done it ? 

-They call attention to the fact that when 
Ramy, the young Syrian, was killed by the 
bayonet of a militiaman, no investigation was 
made, and that to this day even the militia- 
man’s name is unrevealed; but that when 
Anna Lopezzi was struck by a stray bullet 
from an unknown source, Ettor and Giova- 
nitti, although nowhere near the scene or con- 
cerned in it, were arrested, held without bail, 
and are to be put on trial as accessory before 
the fact of murder, on the ground that their 
language, some two weeks before, encour- 
aged disturbance, the incidental result of 
which was homicide! ‘They recall that Mrs. 
Welzenbach and her two sisters, one of them 
fifteen years old, were hauled from bed at 
midnight and dragged to the police station, on 
a charge so utterly untrue that when the trial 
occurred the prosecuting attorney called it 
absurd and threw up the case. They call 
attention to the prevention of the strikers’ 
children from leaving Lawrence, a proceed- 
ing regretted now by the employers as much 
as by any one, as typical of the attitude of the 
courts and the police. That prejudice colors 
this view of the strikers goes without saying. 
But that it is at least in part justified and that 
it is a tremendous element in the present 
situation is clear to any one who knows. “ If 
Ettor or Giovanitti are convicted,” said one 
of the leaders to me, “there will be hell in 
New England.” 

This is the situation in Lawrence to-day. 
If, in view of some obvious mistakes made in 
the exigency of a dangerous situation, one is 
tempted to condemn the courts, he would 
better stop long enough to imagine himself 
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in the place of those responsible officials 
whose primary obligation was to maintiin 
order. Could he have gone through ten 
such weeks on an even keel, without haste, 
without carelessness, without mistaken judg- 
ments or prejudiced decisions? Or, if he is 
tempted to abuse the strikers, he would do 
well to imagine himself in the place of one 
of them. Let him think through the life his- 
tory of some Italian, from his home on the 
Apennines to a six-dollar-a-week position in 
Lawrence, and let him consider fairly whether 
he would restrain himself more than the 
strikers of the mill town did. Would he 
altogether escape the feeling, so common 
among the workers, that, when bribery of 
legislatures, juggling of tariffs, stealing of 
franchises, corruption of courts—those subile 
and invisible bludgeons—are so being used by 
the men who can use them, a man may well 
employ what weapon he can lay Azs hands on 
in a crisis? Which, after all, is worse, a 
bride or a brickbat? Are they not equally 
bad ? 

Whoever uses the Lawrence strike as a 
‘target instead of a text”? misses the point. 
Lawrence is the great American problem in 
epitome, a problem not primarily of person- 
alities, but of gigantic social forces. It calls 
not for recrimination, but for study, for bal- 
anced sympathy, for public-mindedness. 

The immigrant problem is involved, and 
one is concerned to know how an industrial 
community can be run under American laws 
and ideals when only seven per cent of the work- 
ers are of American parentage. ‘The tariff 
problem is involved, and one is concerned to 
understand what is the use of protecting in- 
dustries for the sake of saving the American 
workingman from the competition of Euro- 
pean pauper labor when European pauper 
labor is here and the American workingman 
has gone. More than all else, however. 
whether we like ,it or not, the problem of 
industrial democracy is here, irrepressible in 
its demand that the tool-users shall not be 
forever in one class and the tool-owners in 
another. 

When a thoughtful man leaves Lawrence, 
he is not concerned to sit in judgment on 
mill-owners or strikers. They are all caught 
in the same net. But he wishes that Law- 
rence might be a summons, which all the 
country would hear, to unselfish, progressive. 
social-spirited citizenship. Not since 1860 
has the Commonwealth needed it so much! 

Harry Emerson Fospick. 
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i. ERGSON, the new French philosopher, 
" B thinks we all had a narrow escape, 
" back in geologic time, of having our 
. egys spoiled before they were hatched, or, 
1e rather, rendered incapable of hatching by too 
n thick a shell. This was owing to the voracity 
or of the early organisms. As they became 
ne more and more mobile, they began to take 
he on thick armors and breastplates to protect 
yn themselves from one another; as with the 
of calcareous skin of the echinoderm, the shell 
of of the mollusk, the carapace of the crustacean, 
tle and the ganoid breastplate of the ancient 
by fishes. This tendency resulted, he thinks, in 
ell the arrest of the entire animal world in its 
on evolution toward higher and higher forms. 
a These shells and armors begat a kind of tor- 
lly por and immobility which has continued down 
. to our day with the echinoderms and mollusks, 
i but the arthropods and vertebrates escaped it 
nt. by some lucky stroke. Now you and I are 
in here without imprisoning shells on our backs ; 
- but how or why did we escape? Bergson 
alls does not say. Was it a matter of luck or 
bal- chance? Was there ever a time when the 
stream of life tended to harden and become 
and fixed in its own forms like a stream of cooling 
rial lava, or has the innate plasticity of life been 
aws easily equal to its ownends? ‘True, the clam 
ork. remains a clam, and the starfish remains a 
arift starfish ; some other forms have carried the 
A to evolutionary impulse forward till it flowered 
- in- in man. Was this impulse ever really 
soam checked or endangered? Was the golden 
UrO- secret ever intrusted to the keeping of any 
per single form ? and, had that form been cut off, 
man would the earth have been still without its 
ver, man? These are puzzling questions. Myri- 
a of ads of forms have been cut off or have become 
le in extinct-—thrown aside by life, shall we say, or 
t be of no further use ? Others have ended in a 
rs in blind alley, like the sea-urchin and the oyster. 
Arthropoda have continued to evolve and 
ence, have reached their high-water mark of in- 
t on telliyence in bees and ants. The vertebrates 
aught went forward and have culminated in man. 
“ Bergson thinks that in the vertebrates intelli- 
| the gence has been developed at the expense 
asive, of instinct, and that in the invertebrates 
1360 instinct has been perfected at the expense of 
ach! intelligence. 
Ck. Are we not compelled to adopt what is 
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called the monophyletic hypothesis, that is, 
that our line of descent started from one pair, 
male and female, somewhere in the vast 
stretch of geologic or biologic time, and to 
reason that, had the pair been out of the race, 
we would not have appeared ? 

Can we narrow life to a single point, a 
single cell, in the past? Was there one and 
only one first bit of protoplasm? If we were 
to say that life first appeared on the globe in 
Cambrian times, just what would we mean? 
That it began as a single point, or as many 
points? When we say that the primates 
first appeared in Eocene times, do we mean 
that one single primate appeared then? If 
so, what form went immediately before him ? 
This is all a vain speculation. 

Does man presuppose all the vertebrate 
kingdom? Was he safe as long as one 
vertebrate form remained? Are his fore- 
bears many, and not one pair? Can we 
think of his ancestry under the image of a 
tree, and he as one of the many branches ? 
If so, nothing but the destruction of the tree 
would have imperiled his appearance, or the 


lopping off of his particular branch. Prob- 
ably all such images are misleading. We 


simply cannot figure to ourselves the tangled 
course of our biological descent. If thwart- 
ings and accidents and delays could have cut 
man off, how could he have escaped? We 
cannot think of man as one; we are com- 
pelled to think of him as many ; and yet in all 
our experience the many come from the one, 
or the one pair. 

How thick the field of animal life in the 
past is strewn with extinct forms—as thick 
as the sidereal spaces are strewn with the 
fragments of wrecked worlds! But other 
worlds and suns are spun out of the wrecked 
worlds and suns through the process of 
cosmic evolution. ‘The world-stuff is worked 
over and over. Extinct animal forms must 
have given rise to other allied forms before 
they perished, and these to still others, and 
so on down to our time. 

The image of a tree is misleading from the 
fact that all the different branches of the 
animal kingdom, from the protozoa up to 
man, have come along with what we call the 
higher branches, the mammals; the suckers 
have kept pace with the main stalk, so that 
347 
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we have the image of a sheaf of branches 
starting from a comm*n origin and all of 
equal length. Man has brought on his rela- 
tions along with him. 

There is no glamour of romance over that 
past. It was all hard, prosy, terrible fact. 
The earth’s crust was less stable than now, 
the upheavals, and subsidences and earth- 
quakes more frequent, the warring of the 
elements more fierce and incessant, deluge 
and inundation in more rapid succession, and 
the riot and excesses of animal life far be- 
yond anything we know of. And our line of 
descent was taking its chances amid it all. 
The widespread blotting out of life at the end 
of Palzozoic time, and again at the end of 
Mesozoic times, when myriads of forms were 
cut off, probably from some convulsion of 
nature or some cosmic catastrophe; and 
again during the ice age, when the camel, the 
llamas, the horse, the tapir, the mastodon, 
the elephant, the gian« sloth, became extinct 
in North America—how fared it with our 
ancestor during these terrible ages? There 


is no sure trace of him till late Tertiary times, 
and it is probably not more than two hun- 
dred thousand years ago that he assumed the 
upright attitude and began to use tools. 
Probably fifty thousand years ago he was 


living in caves, clothed in skins, contending 
with the cave bear and cave lion, using rude 
stone implements, and hunting the hairy 
mastodon, etc. In Asia the probabilities are 
that he was farther on the road toward the 
dawn of history. 


We may think of our descent in the his- 
toric period under the image of the stream, 
though of a stream many times delayed and 
diverted, even mtany times diminished by 
wars and plagues and famine, but a stream 
with some sort of unity and continuity, since 
man became man. The stream of life is like 
any other stream in this respect. Divert or 
use up part of the water of a stream, yet 
what is left flows on and keeps up the con- 
tinuity and identity of the stream; dip your 
cup into it here, and you will not get precisely 
the same water you would have gotten had 
none of it been diverted or used far back in 
its course—you get the water that was allowed 
to flow by. 

Had there been no loss of life by war and 
pestilence and accidents of various kinds, the 
different countries would have been occupied 
by quite other men and women than those 
that fill them to-day. ‘The course of life in 
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every neighborhood is changed by what seen 
like accidental causes, as when a family, as is 
often the case, is practically wiped out |y 
typhoid or tuberculosis. This brings new 
people on the scene. The farm or the bu,i- 
ness falls into other hands, and new social 
relations spring up, new men and women are 
brought together or the old ones driven 
apart, marriage is hastened or retarded, op- 
portunities for family life are made or unmade, 
and fewer children, or more children, as the 
case may be, are the result. The issue of 
some battle hundreds of thousands of years 
ago may have played a part in your life and 
mine to-day—other races, other individuals of 
the race, would have been thrown together 
had the issue been different, and other fami- 
lies started, so that some one else would 
have been here in our stead. 

But the question of hazard to our race in 
geologic time is quite a different one. Here 
our fate seems to hang by a single thread — 
a golden thread, we may call it, but, in that 
terrible maze of clashing forces and devour- 
ing forms of the vast geologic periods, how 
liable to be broken! It is not now a ques- 
tion of the continuity of a stream, but of the 
continuity of a single evolutionary process, 
or, as Haeckel says, the continuity of the 
morphological chain which stretches from the 
lemurs up through tailed and tailless anthro- 
poid apes to man. If the evolutionary im- 
pulse had been checked or extinguished in 
the lemur—that small ape-like animal that 
went before the true ape, the fossil remains 
of which have been found on this continent 
and the survivals of which are now found in 
Madagascar—would man have appeared? 
Again, if the race of lemurs developed from 
a single pair, how precarious seems our fate! 
In fact, if any of the transitional forms 
between species can be reduced to a single 
pair—as the forms that connect the reptiles 
with the mammals—our fate would seem to 
be in the keeping of those forms. Over this 
single frail bridge which escaped the floods 
and the tornadoes and the earthquakes of 
those terrible ages we must have passed. 
What risky business it all seems! Was it 
luck or law that favored us? Doubtless, if 
we could penetrate the mystery, we would 
see that there was no chance or risk in the 
matter. We cannot go very far in solving 
these great fundamental questions by apply- 
ing to them the tests of our own experience. 

Numberless specific forms become extinct, 
but the impulse that begat the form does not 
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dic out. Thus, all the giant reptiles died out 
—the dinosaurs, the mesosaurs—but the rep- 
tilian impulse still survives. How many types 
of invertebrates have perished, but the inver- 
tebrate impulse still goes on. How many 
species of mammals have been cut off, yet 
the mammal impulse has steadily gone for- 
ward. These things suggest the wave that 
moves on but leaves the water behind. The 
vertebrate impulse began in worm-like forms, 
in the old Palzeozoic seas, and stopped not 
till it culminated in man. This impulse has 
left many forms behind it; but has this im- 
pulse itself ever been endangered? If one 
looks at the matter thus in an abstract 
instead of a concrete way, the problem of our 
descent becomes easier. 

When we look at the evolution of life on 
a grand scale, Nature seems to feel her way, 
like a blind man, groping, hesitating, trying 
this road and then that. In some cases the 
line of evolution seems to end in a cu/ de sac 
beyond which no progress is possible. ‘The 
forms thus cornered soon become extinct. 
The mystery, the unaccountable thing, is the 
appearance of new characters. The slow 
modification or transformation of an existing 
character may often be traced; natural se- 
lection, or the struggle for existence, takes it 


in hand and adapts and perpetuates it, or 


else eliminates it. But the origin of certain 
new parts or characters—that is the secret of 
the evolutionary process. ‘Thus there was a 
time when no animal had horns; then horns 
appeared. ‘In the great quadruped known 
as titanothere,’”’ says Osborne, “ rudiments 
of horns first arise independently at certain 
definite parts of the skull; they arise at first 
alike in both sexes, or asexually; then they 
become sexual, or chiefly characteristic of 
males ; then they rapidly evolve in the males 
while being arrested in development in the 
females ; finally, they become in some of the 
animals dominant characteristics to which all 
others bend.” Nature seems to throw out 
these new characters and then lets them take 
their chances in the clash of forces and 
tendencies that go on in the arena of life. 
If they serve a purpose or are an advantage, 
they remain ; if not, they drop out. Nature 
feels her way. The horns proved of less 
advantage to the females than to the males ; 
they seem a part of the plus or overflow of 
the male principle, like the beard in man— 
the badge of masculinity. The titanothere 
is traceable back to a hornless animal the size 


of a sheep, and it ended in a horned quadru- 
ped nearly as large as an elephant. It flour- 
ished in Wyoming in early Tertiary times. 
Osborne thinks it finally became extinct owing 
to the form of its teeth, which were of such 
a type that they could not change to meet a 
change in the flora upon which the creatures 
fed. 

The first horns appear to have been 
crude, heavy, uncouth, but long before we 
reach our own geologic era they appear in 
various species of quadrupeds, and become 
graceful and ornamental. How beautiful 
they are in many of the African antelope 
tribe! Nature’s workmanship nearly always 
improves with time, like that of man’s, and 
sooner or later takes on an ornamental phase. 

The early uncouth, bizarre forms seem to 
be the result of the excess or surplus of life. 
Life in remote biologic times was rank and 
riotous, as it is now, in a measure, in tropi- 
cal lands. One reason may be that the cli- 
mate of the globe during the middle period, 
and well into the third period, appears to 
have been of a tropical character. ‘The cli- 
matic and seasonal divisions were not at all 
pronounced, and both animal and vegetable 
life took on gigantic and grotesque forms. 
In the ugliness of alligator and rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus of our day we get some 
hint of what early reptilian and mammalian 
life was like. 

That Nature should have turned out bet- 
ter and better handiwork as the ages passed ; 
that she either should have improved upon 
every model or else discarded it ; that she 
should have progressed from the bird, half- 
dragon, to the sweet songsters of our day 
and to the superb forms of the air that we 
know ;_ that evolution should have entered 
upon a refining and spiritualizing phase, devel- 
oping larger brains and smaller bodies, is a 
very significant fact, and one quite beyond 
the range of the mechanistic conception of 
life. 

Our own immediate line of descent leads 
down through the minor forms of ‘Tertiary 
and Mesozoic times—forms that probably 
skulked and dodged about amid the terrible 
and gigantic creatures of those ages as the 
small game of to-day hide and flee from the 
presence of their arch-enemy, man ; and that 
the frail line upon which the fate of the 
human race hung should not have been sev- 
ered during the wild turmoil of those ages 
is, to me, a source of perpetual wonder. 
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IG business, to maintain its unparal- 
B leled bigness, must take on an unpar- 

alleled array of lawyers. Gazing at 
them crowded together in the court-room, 
one might think that delegates from all the 
States had assembled to consult over a 
proposed amendment to the Constitution. 
Glancing at the array of names on the briefs, 
one is reminded of the cluster of signatures 
attached to the Declaration of Independence. 
Studying the ponderous gravity of their fea> 
tures and listening to them pitching and 
lunging in argument, one might conclude the 
rafters of the world were about to come down. 
But they are not heedless men. In mid- 
career they have reversed themselves. They 
start in professional life obscure, hungry, 
ambitious, possessed of unbounded energy 
and unconquerable persistence. Their cour- 
age is ferocious. They fear nothing except 
the reputation for timidity. But with all 
their energy, ability, and courage they are 
strangers, on the outside, and the problem is 
to get in. ‘They are like hungry, sharp- 
toothed rats gnawing at the oak floor of a 
granary. What they must and will have is 
the retainer’s fee of big business. There is 
only one way to get it, and that is to make 
known to big business the quality of their 
mettle. And to do this they treat big busi- 
ness to its own methods. Against it they 
carry on a pitiless warfare; macerate its 
thick hide and ask no quarter and give none 
in their fierce attacks on its industrial mean- 
ness and oppression. Big business perceives 
that it must have the preponderance of this 
intense ferocity on its side or it is doomed. 
But the bigness of its wealth serves it here 
also. The lawyers gaze at the size of its 
retainer’s fee, and in the twinkling of an eye 
they are on the other side. They drop the 
weapons of attack and seize those of defense. 
They have a dreadful task to perform, and 
that is to undo and overthrow all the work 
done by them up to the time they were 
retained by big business. Instead of attack- 
ing spoliation, they obscure its presence; 
instead of exposing industrial meanness, they 
must explain it away; instead of frustrating 
the plunder of the weak by the powerful, 
they must canonize despotism and pray on 
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its tomb in the court-room. ‘This sudden 
reversal of front is puzzling to the averave 
layman. He does not well understand how 
these lawyers can so plausibly defend to-day 
what they so passionately denounced yester- 
day. The conviction grows on him that big 
business hires them solely because of their 
supposed ability in the face of overwhelming 
odds to circumvent the law and shove by 
justice. 

When we consider closely the arguments 
advanced by these lawyers to sustain the 
cause of big business, this presentiment of 
unsophisticated common sense appears amply 
justifiable. 

The lawyers seek to defer the doom of big 
business by distorting and misapplying gen- 
eralities. ‘The whole effort is in the direction 
of construction or interpretation. It is a 
maxim of philosophy that a misapplied truism 
or commonplace becomes the worst of 
sophisms. An abstraction or wide generality 
is superlatively susceptible of perversion in 


its application in a particular instance. ‘The 
fundamental commonplaces of our constitu- 
tional system, such as the right to freedom 
of contract, to acquire and hold property, to 
enjoy the equal protection of laws, are not 


abstruse nor difficult to comprehend. Every 
plain man understands them until they are 
blown upon by the ingenuity and dilermma- 
fostering logic of the lawyers. ‘Then they 
become riddles. Every day the ordinary citi- 
zen is making contracts and enjoying the 
right of freedom therein. Every day he goes 
to and fro under the equal protection of the 
laws, acquiring, holding, and disposing of 
property as a matter of course. Suddenly, 
when big business is called to account, the 
lawyers come forward and in a thousand 
pages of printed briefs show how, if big busi- 
ness is forced to retreat one inch, all these 
precious rights won with pikes and muskcts 
at the cost of trampled corn-fields and ruined 
homes, guaranteed to every citizen, will be 
swept away and rendered vain. Let us con- 
sider some of these staple distortions. 

Take the right to freedom of contract. 
Unless there is in each individual a freedom 
to contract as his best interests dictate, then 
spontaneity of effort is suppressed and men 
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become the automatons of arbitrary power. 
But freedom in society is always and every- 
where a mutual and reciprocal thing. It is 
the antithesis of coercion. Unless it is en- 
joyed by all there is no freedom in any one, 
but only coercion in some and subserviency 
in others. When a highwayman presents 
his compliments, quietly requests the pedes- 
trian’s purse, and receives the same, we have 
all the outward formalities of a legal con- 
tract. ‘The minds of both men meet on the 
same subject-matter, the purse. The high- 
wayman states the terms of his proposition ; 
the pedestrian accepts. There is a considera- 
tion; the former did not have to request the 
purse ; the latter had not to surrender. The 
highwayman benefited the traveler by per- 
mitting him to go unharmed; the traveler 
reciprocated by conferring his money. The 
only unusual thing about the moneyed trans- 
action is that it was characterized and crowned 
with success for one party by the element of 
fear in the other. When the freedom of one 
reaches the point of uncontrollable capricious- 
ness, the freedom of some one else vanishes 
and becomes illusory. ‘This is the position 
already attained by big business. Its lawyers 
contend that the Anti-Trust Act invades the 
right of freedom to contract on the part of 
big business. But the obvious unstated 
truth is that big business has already in- 
vaded and destroyed this right in its com- 
petitors and among the patrons of both. 
The power of our capitalistic monopolies is 
so great that the freedom of the dealers or 
middlemen to patronize some one else is a 
pure fiction; it does not exist. The con- 
sequences of exercising a choice are so grave 
as to suppress the alternative. The small 
rivals, the strangers, are crushed between the 
arbitrary power of big business and the capitu- 
lated weakness of the purchaser. Big busi- 
ness controls the market and precludes any 
freedom to contract. The argument is that, 
if it is not permitted to do this, it is denied 
the right freely to contract. This completely 
subverts the notion of freedom and substi- 
tutes coercion for choice. By the same token 
slavery is liberty, and the highwayman with 
masked face and a revolver is only a friendly 
solicitor of alms. ‘lhe essence of the evil of 
big business is that under its régime there is 
no freedom of contract in those whom it 
opposes or with whom it deals. 

The right to acquire and hold property is 
subjected to a similar distortion. This, too, 
is made to perpetuate the cvils which it was 











intended to destroy. This is a security to 
the individual against the encroachments of 
government. Big business has rendered 
vain the right of others to acquire and hold 
property. The right to acquire is valuable 
only as an antecedent to the right to hold 
property. ‘The right to have apart from the 
right to hold is empty. By competition in 
losses, by coercion and intimidation, by 
rebates and bribery, big business eats out this 
right in others as a swift current cuts away a 
sand-bar. But when the ax of the law is about 
to descend, it proposes the argument that a 
curtailment of its privileges will mean an in- 
fraction of the general rights of every one 
to acquire and hold property. ‘The right to 
acquire and hold property must be measured 
by the means used in acquiring and the pur- 
pose for which it was acquired. Most re- 
ceivers of stolen goods and the owners of 
counterfeiters’ dies know this. In so far as 
big business is allowed to persist, just so far 
this right, guaranteed by the Government to 
all, becomes empty, insecure, and illusory 
in others. For it cannot too often be re- 
marked that big business, in itself, is every 
day exercising the very despotic powers which 
our laws were designed to defeat and have 
defeated in the Government. Government 
can be despotic for only one purpose, and 
that is to defeat despotism in itself and in 
every one else, and secure equal privileges to 
all. Big business would deny the power of 
the Government in deed and in truth to 
secure to every citizen the right to acquire 
and hold property. 

The sacredness of private property is the 
trombone solo of big business. Speaking 
through its lawyers to legislatures and courts, 
itsays: ‘* Private property is sacred ; it is the 
stimulus to exertion, the precious reward of 
toil. If you jeopardize or invade this right 
by harsh laws or judgments, you discourage 
initiative, thwart industry, and block progress.” 
Nothing could be finer than that. But this 
is a two-edged sword that goes through big 
business like lightning through a mist. 

Private property zs sacred—every piece of 
it, from a transcontinental railway to a clothes- 
pin. Sacredness is not a quality that varies 
according to the size of the mass of which it 
is an attribute. It is an absolute quality 
that impenetrates, leavens, and_sanctifies 
the entire bulk and every particle of it. 
Not only is the private property of big busi- 
ness sacred, but that of little business as 
well. Every dollar hurled recklessly on the 
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counter by the careless hand of mushroom 
affluence is sacred. Somewhere along the 
line from the mint to the counter it has 
been touched with sweaty, tremoling hands, 
and parted with by a sinking heart. It may 
have been earned and parted with by a one- 
legged newsboy hobbling across the street 
like a broken-winged sparrow to deliver a 
paper and receive his penny; or by a thin- 
lipped girl stitching her soul away in some 
dim factory in order that hungry mouths may 
be fed and shivering limbs may be clothed ; 
or by some soot-smeared Pluto tearing coal 
out of the bowels of the earth. And what a 
desperate tangle this puts big business in! 
The most sacred thing known to the law is 
human life. It is not relatively, but abso- 
lutely, sacred. And out of the sacredness of 
human life we have the most terrible of all 
equations—an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth, a head for a head. ‘This does not 
mean a part of a big eye for a little eye, or 
a sliver off a big tooth for a little tooth. It 
means all for all, unity for unity. Ifa giant 
unjustifiably takes the life of a fifty-pound 
boy, he cannot meet the demands of justice 
by offering to part with a thigh, the equiva- 
lent of the victim’s weight. It is head for 
head. Private property is sacred. Very 
well. We will satisfy the extreme require- 
ments of the argument by investing it with 
all the sacredness of human life. That 
ought to square with the ideal of any board 
of directors. Then, when big business utterly 
destroys the private property of little busi- 
ness, when it annihilates the latter by com- 
petition in losses, when it stifles, overcomes, 
and crushes it by railway rebates, by coercing 
the dealer or material supply men, why is 
not little business entitled, by virtue of the 
sacredness of private property, to demand 
at the hands of retributive justice the head of 
big business on a platter ? 

Finally, the lawyers for big business have 
one arrow in their quiver which they hurl at 
every chance. No single opportunity is let 
slip. It is the harrowing argument about 
the inconvenience and havoc that are certain 
to follow the enforcement of the law. This 
takes two forms. One is an attempt at ter- 
rorizing. ‘lhe courts are told that, if the law 
is upheld, the wildest uncertainty and con- 
fusion will prevail. Industrial havoc and 
financial disaster will encumber all parts of 
the Nation, and business men will but smile 
when they behold their names on the bank- 
ruptcy registers. Since the Anti-Trust Law 


is a criminal law and the courts had nothin: 
to do with enacting it, and it is their duty 

enforce it and leave consequenc.s to tak 

care of themselves, this argument is not « 
paragon for pointedness and force. Alon: 
parallel lines a counterfeiter might dilate 
upon the hopeless inadequacy of the circu 

lating medium, and an embezzler ought 
draw almost irresistible persuasion from the 
fact of his most urgent need of the money. 
But the other form of the argument is more 
fetching. Its import is that, if big business 
is outlawed, industry, enterprise, genius in 
business, will cease to drive forward. © The 
zest will go out of commerce. Application, 
skill, and timid capital, cheated of their just 
reward, will drop and cease their efforts. 
The great captains of the system will mop 
the night sweat from their brows and sulk in 
naphtha launches, and our boasted prosper- 
ity will stop like a run-down clock. This is 
pitched in a deep-measured guttural, and has 
in it the piercing tones of impending martyr- 
dom. And yet it is beginning now to be 
generally perceived that this is the reflection 
of the actual pall that big business itself has 
already draped over independent enterprise. 
The very air is suffused and impenetrated 
with utter hopelessness for commercial initia- 
tive and independent, unsyndicated trade. 
Men are convinced as never before that the 
door of opportunity to self-directed business 
careers is closed. The proposition to embark 
in trade in competition with big business in 
any one of several lines but provokes a 
cynical smile. This is not because men lack 
the means, knowledge, or application neces- 
sary to success under normal competitive 
conditions. It is because they know that a 
fair measure of success would serve to at- 
tract the notice of big business, and when 
they once become of sufficient importance to 
constitute a target for its guns, the tale is 
ended. And thus it comes about that men 
circumscribe their ambition and hope to 
become clerks, bookkeepers, auditors, and 
experts to big business. Youths are told to 
put themselves in training for service to big 
corporations. Mothers teach their sons the 
nobility of yearning for and attaining to a 
high salary in the splendid mansion-houses 
of the trusts. ‘The commercial schools and 
colleges, in seeking to compel patronage by 
graphic portrayals of failures in life, invaria- 
bly picture for us a middle-aged man who 
has lost his job or one who has neglected tv 
qualify. ‘This is true to present conditions. 
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The fact that the stereotype laws still guar- 
aniee to every one the right to freedom of 
contract, to the equal protection of the laws, 
and to pursue a chosen industry without 
prohibitory interference is of no avail. This 
freedom, this protection, this avenue to pur- 
suit, is canceled, overthrown, and made void 
by the fatal ratio of overwhelming bigness. 
this heedless perversion of the exhausted 
legal commonplaces by the lawyers for big 
business constitutes the most daring and 
efficacious sophistry that the world has ever 
witnessed. The most sacred principles of 
government are made to fortify and perpetu- 
ate its most deplorable toils. Coercion is 
invested with the sanctity of freedom. The 
spoils of plunder are reckoned as the rewards 
of honest sweat; a terrifying, criminally 
wrought inequality is secured behind the 
towering rampart of the equal protection of 
the laws. Lawyers who can so shift the per- 
spective of things, who can completely invert 
the principles of the law and wrench approval 
out of immemorial denunciation, deserve the 
highest gifts within the keeping of big busi- 
ness—and verily they have their reward. 

Let us now consider big business and the 
law. In no respect is its bigness more glar- 
ingly manifested than in the universality with 
which it violates the law, and in its complete 
immunity from deterrent punishment there- 
under. 

If a conservative and trustworthy press 
should announce some morning that there 
were at large in the land ten thousand known 
counterfeiters plying their trade without trou- 
blesome molestation by the authorities, the 
whole reading public would stare and gasp ; 
pocket change would be weighed and tested, 
and trifling bargains would become a burden. 
If, instead, the ten thousand were mail rob- 
bers, no one would think of sending valuables 
by mail. If the ten thousand were bank 
dynamiters, depositors would withdraw their 
funds and put their trust in back-yard tin cans 
and oblivious ash-pits. Nothing is more 
astonishing than what happens every day. 
Within the last year the reliable and trust- 
worthy press has three times announced that 
there are at least one thousand corporations 
violating the Anti-Trust Act in much the same 
manner as was done by two other corpora- 
tions whose deeds already have been adjudged 
by the Supreme Court. If we suppose that 
the management, control, and direction of 
each corporation implicates at least ten men 
(which is certainly a safe supposition), then 
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we have the basis for the comparison pro- 
posed. ‘These men, whose identification and 
whereabouts are perfectly known, are con- 
sciously violating the criminal laws of the 
Nation every day in the year, and to the 
knowledge of all men of affairs. Aside from 
an outward habiliment of respectability, 
largely a matter of clothes, street numbers, 
and newspaper headlines, there is no possi- 
ble distinction in the eyes of the law between 
them and a gang of mail robbers or safe- 
blowers. ‘The latter by intimidation and vio- 
lence seize and take to themselves the prop- 
erty of others. Exactly so also do the privi- 
leged pirates of commerce. Big business 
employs the insidious intimidation and the ° 
invisible violence of exceeding great wealth, 
but this overcomes the will like a black pistol 
and rives a money-till like dynamite. The 
victims of the mail robbers and safe-crackers 
are comparatively few in number and con- 
spicuous. But the unceasing ubiquitous raids 
of big business impoverish the whole Nation 
every day. ‘The illegal tribute levied in a 
single week overtops the aggregate plunder 
of all the crimes we have mentioned in an 
entire year. 

Consider how we act under exactly similar 
circumstances. Some morning about day- 
break the vault of a bank is split open with 
a loud report of shattered steel and flying 
glass. Within an hour the officers have a 
well-defined plan of pursuit mapped out. All 
the fragments are carefully preserved—scraps 
of paper, shreds of cloth, candle tips, and an 
abandoned jimmy. ‘The bloodhounds are 
brought forward in haste ; they sniff the riven 
vault and feel their way carefully about until 
their noses are attuned to the unseen tracks 
of the flying feet. ‘Then off they gothrough 
the streets, across the railway, over the 
marshes, and into the dark jungles, following 
at every ear-flapping leap the zigzag course 
of the evanescent odor of crime. ‘They are 
closely followed by men armed to the teeth; 
and many times these dumb detectives put 
plunder and booty up a tree, whence it 
descends lifeless or to meet the cordial grips 
of handcuffs. Shortly thereafter the unmi- 
gratory population of the State is increased. 

With big business it is not so. We have 
attempted to point out how big business has 
distorted the views of business men and pub- 
licists with reference to competition. But, 
more than this, it has warped our vision of 
the most elementary principles of justice. 
One of the Justices of the Supreme Court, 
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in dealing with big business and _prelimi- 
narily in remarking on the influence of its 
enormity on our ideas of justice, has written 
these stark words: ‘These immediate inter- 
ests exercise a kind of hydraulic pressure 
which makes what previously was clear seem 
doubtful, and before which even well-settled 
principles of law will bend.’ (The italics are 
mine.) ‘The fact cannot be stated more 
forcibly than that. ‘This hydraulic pressure 
that has strained the ear-drums and impeded 
the respiration of the whole Nation, that has 
flattened industry until there is no hope 
for independent enterprise, that has driven 
the writers on economics from their advocacy 
of competition and filled the air with the iri- 
descent spray of ‘“ co-operation,”’ that culmi- 
nates in monopoly—this hydraulic pressure 
has also been brought to bear on the optic 
nerve of justice, so that what previously was 
clear seems doubtful, and well-settled princi- 
ples of law are seen as bent like a stick in 
water. ‘The moment it is proposed to apply 
the law to big business we are conscious of 
the fact that what previously was clear seems 
doubtful, and there is a subtle, ill-defined, 
but persistent presentiment thit the well- 
settled principles are going to bend. The 
Anti-Trust Act has been in existence twenty- 
one years ; it is a criminal law. It certainly 
is clear that big business has violated and is 
now violating this law literally in hundreds of 
known instances. It is certainly a_ well- 
settled principle that when a crime is com- 
mitted and the fact is susceptible of proof, 
the criminal should be punished. In not one 
solitary instance during the twenty-one years 
has any one been sent to prison for violating 
the Act. ‘That is one result of the hydraulic 
pressure. When big business is detected, the 
customary way is, after much reflective hesi- 
tation, to file a bill in equity. The proceed- 
ings are long drawn out, voluminous, and 
Nation wide. ‘To the final hearing lawyers 
flock in as thick as Milton’s angels. The 
judges are all but concealed behind the 
printed volumes of testimony, which in bulk 
vexes with rivalry the printed census statis- 
tics of the Government. After days of un- 
answerable arguments on both sides of the 
matter, the Court hands down its decision. 
It hears the prayer of the Government. It 
decrees the dissolution of the bands of big 
business. The real heroes of big business 
wipe their lips and say, “We have done no 
wrong.” ‘The lawyers carefully read the 
opinion and closely scrutinize the decree, and 
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then announce, apparently without reserva 
tion, that the decree will be obeyed. This is 
the exaltation of satiric mockery. It would 
put Juvenal to chagrin and cause Jonathan 
Swift to throw away his pen in despair. Why 
does not some ironical prosecutor put the cap 
and bells on the law and bring us to the cx- 
treme pitch of withering derision by asking 
for a decree of dissolution against a gang of 
train robbers, or by praying for an injunction 
against forgery or a writ of prohibition 
against counterfeiting ? Decrees of a court 
of equity dissolving big business! This is 
like attempting to destroy a rhinoceros with 
slings and cherry-stones. It is like going 
forth to take a whale with a minnow net. 
The decrees, whether considered as a pun- - 
ishment for what is past or as a deterrent in 
the future, are utterly vain. Wecannot read 
the opinions and decrees without a disquict- 
ing feeling that the quality of justice is 
strained under the hydraulic pressure. ‘The 
courts seem to will the rectification of right- 
eousness under a sense of statutory compul- 
sion, without any fervor of conviction as to 
its wisdom and with no sense of the exultant 
triumph of long-delayed retribution. ‘The 


punishment for the crimes that have been 
committed in the past is an injunction against 


their continuance in the future—and even 
then big business is given six months within 
which to desist from committing those crimes. 
This indulgence is said to be out of consider- 
ation for the innocent stockholders and in the 
interest of other members of the public. Now 
suppose a bank cashier has been regularly 
embezzling funds of the bank over a period 
of several years. He is indicted and con- 
victed. Concerning the sentence impending 
he says to the judge: “There are innocent 
stockholders to be considered; my wife and 
children; my landlord, my servants, the 
groceryman, and the tailor are partially de- 
pendent on my patronage. ‘Therefore, give 
me a six months’ stay, let me go on stealing 
during that period so that my innocent stock- 
holders and members of the public may 
adjust themselves to my changed status.” 
At what point of the compass is the judge 
presiding who would tolerate such a plea? 
This marked difference in treatment may 
seem strange; but we judge not, that we be 
not judged. As to what must be done in t! ¢ 
future there is no ring of conclusive finality 
in the court’s decree. The result is ill de- 
fined ; the immediate consequences are the 
subject of endless debate, while the ultimate 
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eiiects do not.so much as worry the adroit 
and resourceful defendants. They look ahead 
and see the victorious banner of circumven- 
tion and sleepless indirection planted on a 
new rampart of privilege. They know, and 
their advisers know, that the court has not 
exhausted, and by no anticipation can 
exhaust, all the ways and means of commit- 
ting crimes where the motive is millions in 
profits. 

lhe jail, the jail, the jail! ‘The jail is the 
only pure democracy known to mankind. 
All other democracies have to purify them- 
selves by constant resort to it. It and the 
grave are the two great levelers. Under 
six feet of earth and behind the iron retic- 
ulations, the philosopher and the fool, the 
millionaire and the pauper, are, to the ordi- 
nary discernment, upon an absolute equality. 
These institutions do not recognize agency or 
representation. Both the sexton and the war- 
den reject an alternate ; they scorn a substi- 
tute and despise a proxy. ‘They deal only with 
tangible, visible realities ; a corporation is not 
dreamed of in their philosophy. The man, 
the whole man, the irreducible finality of his liv- 
ing or lifeless clay-wrought flesh, parted from 
his possessions and stripped of his illusions, 
they willhave. In the jail what a quiet, peace- 
ful, order-compelling life there is! The iron 
beds, the pewter soup-spoons, the sanitary 
short hair, those smooth unbroken stripes 
that encircle the soft body around and bite 
into the flesh like the wild ass’s skin in the 
fairy story! It is interesting from an indus- 
trial standpoint. The fixed overhead charges 


are almost nothing. One is shaved, vacci- 
nated, scientifically measured, one’s photo- 
graph is hung in the prison galaxy, one is 
called to duty in the morning and gently and 
safely put to bed at night, and preached to on 
Sunday—all for nothing. ‘There is no better 
occasion for studying the most effective 
method of controlling men. Finally, itbroadens 
one’s views and acquaints one with the hitherto 
unknown members of society who have so 
much in common with us. Association with 
pickpockets, train robbers, and kidnappers, 
saying to promoters of fake mining schemes, 
“Thou art my brother,’ and to female 
dodgers of customs duties, “ ‘Thou art my 
sister,”’ might at least bring one to know that 
the inside of the jail, like the touch of nature, 
makes the whole world kin. 

When men are sent to jail for crime, the 
complete and immediate victory of justice is 
obvious even to a mean man. The running 
account of crime and retributive justice is 
stopped, cast up, and a final balance is stricken, 
with the red-ink overplus on the side of 
righteousness. As a deterrent of crime it is 
efficacious immeasurably beyond a decree or 
an injunction. A thousand years of the 
English common law has convincingly dem- 
onstrated that where men have the power to 
commit crimes and the motive is enormous 
gains, unless the jail or the gallows is inter- 
posed between them and the fruits of crime, 
they will never cease to reap the harvest of 
it. The only effective remedy for the evils 
of big business is exactly the same as the 
traditional prescription for horse-stealing. 


BIG BUSINESS AND BAD BUSINESS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


LL big business is not bad business. 
A All bad business is not big business. 
The post-office is a big business. 

And it isa monopoly. It has no competition. 
But it is not a bad business, because it is car- 
ried on for the benefit of the people. ‘The 
sweatshops in New York are not a big busi- 
ness. ‘They are carried on by small concerns 
working in competition with one another. 
But they are a bad business. They pay 
small wages, provide unsanitary and danger- 
ous conditions of employment, send out poor 
goods, and often promote contagious disease. 
Competition does nothing to protect either 


the workers or the community from bad busi- 
ness. ‘The massacre of a hundred and fifty 
working people is as great a tragedy in a com- 
peting shirt-waist factory as in a monopolistic 
mine. If I am run over in the street, it is a 
matter of indifference to me whether I am 
run over by a monopolistic trolley line, or by 
an automobile competing in a race with an- 
other automobile. 

Bad business is of three kinds. 

Business may be bad because it adds not 
to the well-being but to the ill-being of the 
community—it produces not wealth but illth. 
Monte Carlo is a bad business, and a big 
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business. The gambling hells in New York 
City are a bad business, and they are a lot of 
little businesses. Monte Carlo is a monop- 
oly ; the gambling hells of New York com- 
pete with one another, and the gambling 
hells are no better business than Monte 
Carlo. 

Business may be bad because it adds some- 
times to the well-being and sometimes to the 
ill-being of the community. A vender of 
foods may sell some pure food and some adul- 
terated food ; thus his business is partly good 
and partly bad. Combination does not pro- 
mote adulteration, competition does not pre- 
vent adulteration. The great flour-mills of 
Minneapolis do a big business, but they sell 
pure food. ‘The push-carts of the New York 
East Side are in fierce competition, but the 
competition does not protect their customers 
from adulterated goods. 

Business may be bad because its methods 
are bad. It may be adding to the wealth of 
the community, it may be furnishing articles 
wholly beneficial, but it may be employing 
unjust means. ‘To manufacture sugar from 


the cane, or steel from pig iron, or to extract 
oil or coal from the ground and furnish to the 
people light or heat, is a good business, and 
can be done effectively only by being a big 


business. But if this big business enters on 
the competition in losses which Mr. Gladney 
so graphically describes, if it uses its power 
to bankrupt its competitor and drive him out 
of business, if it gives so low a wage that its 
workingmen cannot maintain their families in 
comfort, if it drives women and children into 
the mine or the mill and robs the community 
of wifehood and motherhood and childhood, 
it becomes a bad business. What makes it 
bad is not the Arvoduct of its business, but the 
methods of its business. 

Competition does not prevent either of 
these evils of bad business. 

It does nothing to make gambling hells 
beneficial to the people. It does nothing to 
prevent the sale of adulterated foods. It 
does nothing to secure a living wage or toler- 
able conditions to the workingman, to pre- 
vent competition in losses or other devices to 
drive the competitor out of business. All 
that competition can do is to keep down 
prices. And it does not always do that. In 
villages served by a trolley the fare is usually 
five cents. In villages served by competing 
hacks it is from fifteen to twenty-five 
cents. 

The spirit which would destroy all big busi- 
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ness because some big business is bad bu: - 
ness is a descendant of that Puritan spit 
which in the seventeenth century would have 
destroyed all theaters because some plays 
were immoral, all art because some pictur:s 
were licentious, all sculpture because son 
statues were idols. 

What the people want is that all business, 
big or little, shall be conducted for the beno- 
fit of the people. The Socialist thinks that 
business will never be conducted for the bene- 
fit of the people untii it is conducted by the 
people. If I were of that opinion, I should 
be a Socialist. But I am not of that opinion. 
I believe that individual enterprise can be 
made to contribute to the general welfare; 
that a great deal of individual enterprise is 
now contributing to the general welfare ;_ that 
business does not have to be dy the people 
in order to be for the people. 

How to make privately conducted business 
publicly beneficial is the industrial problem of 
our time—a problem both legal and ethical. 
It demands the best thought of both the 
legislator and the religious teacher. 

Business which in its object and effect is 
wholly injurious, law can prohibit. 

In business partly injurious and parily 
beneficial law can discriminate—promote the 
benefits, prohibit the injuries. 

In business the object of which is wholly 
beneficial, but the methods of which are un- 
just and injurious, law can encourage the 
business and control the methods. 

Law can prohibit gambling; encourage 
the sale of pure foods and prevent the sale 
of adulterated foods ; encourage great organ- 
izations to carry on the work which only great 
organizations can carry on advantageously, 
and compel them to treat with equity their 
employees, their competitors, and the general 
public. ‘This legislation can do by enacting 
a minimum wage, a workman’s compensa- 
tion act, and sanitary regulations; by pro- 
hibiting and punishing devices employed to 
bankrupt competitors ; and, if necessary, by 
regulating prices of the products of the big 
business. 

The lawyers distinguish between what is 
malum prohibitum and malum in se. Malum 
srohibitum is evil because forbidden by law : 
malum in se is evil in itself and can be 
recognized as evil by the conscience, though 
there is no specific prohibition. It needs no 
law to tell us that robbing the unwary in a 
gambling hell, or selling adulterated foods 
which are one thing and pretend to be an- 
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other, or using one’s power to bankrupt a 
neighbor and get his business from him, is 
wrong. But if law is to make it wrong for 
men of energy and ability to make a great 
combination in order to carry on more effi- 
ciently a big business which is profitable to 
the community as well as to the organizers, 


‘the law ought to be so clear that no one can 


doubt its meaning. After twenty years be- 
fore the courts the lawyers cannot tell their 
clients to-day what combinations are prohib- 
ited and what permitted by the Anti-Trust Law. 
No wonder that the ablest labor leaders, capi- 
talists, statesmen, lawyers, and editors unite 
in demanding that authority be given to a 
department of Government to tell the honest 
organizer of labor or of capital what kind of 
organization the law permits and what it for- 
bids, or to allow the organization to be 
formed, whatever its business, provided it 
will put itself under the direction of the 
Government. 

Jail! Jail! Jail! 

Yes! for the man who robs the com- 
munity by his gambling tables, whether he 
plays with dice, or stocks, or grain. No! 
for the man who makes easy the exchange 
of values between honest, bona-fide dealers in 
world values. Yes! for the man who sells 


adulterated drugs and foods to poison the 
unsuspecting and helpless purchaser. No! 
for the man who creates a great milling in- 
dustry which gives thousands a better food 


supply than hundreds had before. Yes! for 
the man who uses his power of the purse to 
bankrupt his competitor and drive him out of 
business. No! for the man who uses his 
organizing genius to multiply employment 
for the industrious, and the products of their 
industry for the people. Yes! for the man 
who conducts a bad business, whether it be a 
big business or a little business. No! for 
the man who conducts a big business if it is 
also a good business. 

Law can do something. 

But law cannot make a humane commu- 
nity out of cruel men, nor a catholic commu- 
nity out of intolerant men, nor a great age out 
of sordid men. 

We cannot change human nature? Oh, 
yes, we can. ‘That is just what Christianity 
is doing. ‘The human nature which has pro- 
duced the public school is not the same as 
the human nature which produced the Inqui- 
sition. 

The radical remedy for industrial wrongs 
is a change in the American point of view ; 


the substitution of an ambition to render the 
greatest service to the people for the ambi- 
tion to get the greatest gain from the people. 
The ambition for gain is the gambler’s am- 
bition. The ambition for service is the mer- 
chant’s ambition. 

Years ago I visited the coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘* Who are your laborers ?” I asked 
an operator—‘* Welsh ?” “Oh, no,” he re- 
plied; ‘“‘ the Welsh and Irish have gone long 
ago. Hungarians have taken their place.” 
** And what sort of folks are the Hungari- 
ans?”? I asked. ‘“ Like the parsons,” he 
replied, cheerfully ; ‘‘ some good, some bad.”’ 
His saying is capable of universal applica- 
tion. The narrow-minded clergyman regards 
all actors as licentious; the narrow-minded 
actor, all clergymen as hypocrites ; the narrow- 
minded layman, all lawyers as pettifoggers ; 
the narrow-minded neurasthenic, all doctors 
as quacks; the narrow-minded reformer, all 
millionaires as rascals. But the millionaires 
are like the parsons—some good and some 
bad. 

Some of them have made their money by 
taking it from the community. ‘These are 
gamblers. Some of them have received their 
fortunes in return for the service which they 
have rendered the community. ‘These are 
the producers. The number of the producers 
is increasing, the number of gamblers de- 
creasing. ‘That is my belief; there are no 
statistics. 

The commercial age is not a sordid age. 
It is better than either the military or the 
ecclesiastical age. The age which builds rail- 
ways that bind East and West together in an 
indissoluble Union, and through the farm, the 
mine, and the factory provides for the needs 
of innumerable homes, is better than the age 
which devastated Europe with the Napoleonic 
campaigns, or that which sang ‘*‘l’e Deums”’ in 
praise of the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Legislators can do something to regulate 
ambition and acquisitiveness, but teachers can 
do more—in the home, the school, and the 
church-—to give to ambition and to acquisi- 
tiveness a new meaning and a new direction. 

** Whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant.” That is Christ’s counsel 
to ambition. ‘“ Give, and it shall be given unto 
you ; good measure, pressed down, and .. . 
running over, shall men give into your bosom.” 
That is Christ’s counsel to acquisitiveness. 
‘The way to be great is to serve. ‘The way 
to be rich is to give. To render our age the 
greatest possible service, to leave the world 
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wiser, better, and happier than we find it, 
this is the receipe for a worthy life. Who- 
ever is doing anything, however humble, to 
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promote this spirit in his community is con- 
tributing to the solution of our industrial 
problem. 


AS TOLD BY THE OPTIMIST 
BY ELIZABETH NEWPORT HEPBURN 


HE Optimist, the Cynic, and the 
Meliorist sat around the fire and dis- 
coursed on human nature, woman, 

divorce, the art of fiction, and the art of life. 

The fire was a fire of real hickory logs, 
because the Meliorist, who was host, scorned 
the insulting makeshift of either gas logs or 
radiators ; wherefore the Meliorist was popu- 
lar with the Optimist, feminine and thirty- 
something, and the Cynic, masculine and 
forty-five. The Meliorist himself claimed to 


be over fifty, but nobody who ever heard 
him debate on the wonderful book he had 
last read, or the latest discoveries in science, 
or the charms of his littlest niece ever be- 
lieved him one day over the Perfect Age. 
Being a woman, the Optimist quite fre- 
quently had the floor, but to-day she was 


more quiet than usual; she had been listen- 
ing to the others and poking the fire with a 
gentle air of intimacy which it seemed to 
accept gratefully; certainly it sparked and 
sputtered and burned bright for her. The 
Cynic was on the rampage. 

“No,” he was declaiming, “this theory 
that new things are good things is responsi- 
ble for some of the most famous setbacks in 
history. It is the root of all this woman 
fuss, this eternal powwow, this kicking up 
dust about matters that have no more real 
relation to the conduct of life than custards 
have to do with a good old-fashioned sausage- 
and-corn-bread breakfast.”’ 

*“ And yet custards are good—and even 
wholesome,” said the Optimist, pensively, 
* which is possibly why I’m going to march 
in the Suffrage parade next month. I did 
last year—and when we tramped down Fifth 
Avenue I felt that I was making history. 
What made me perfectly sure of it was the at- 
tude of the New York police force—the beau- 
tiful mounted cops and the giants on foot— 
all just as serious as they are when manag- 
ing a big military parade or a strike. To 
them there was nothing funny about march- 


ing women, and the loafers and rowdies and 
disdainful antis in carriages suddenly became 
wholly unimportant and trivial; every nerve 
in me thrilled with a sense of all it meant.”’ 

* You—in a vulgar street mob!” quoth 
the Cynic, but the Meliorist smiled and threw 
another log on the fire. Then he sagely 
suggested to the Optimist that sleeping dogs 
might better be walked around—that you 
might as well attempt to soothe a habitual 
drunkard with a peppermint lozenge as try 
to convince a confirmed Cynic that votes 
for women have any possible place in a man- 
made world. 

* He just poses as a Cynic,” said the Op- 
timist, spunkily. “The other day I caught 
him giving a newsboy a quarter right after 
that harangue of his on almsgiving and 
charity; and, as the boy had a cigarette 
stump between his teeth and a black eye, he 
could hardly have been a model character.” 

The Cynic grunted. “The kid had just 
knocked down a bigger newsboy who had 
tried to swipe one of his customers,” he ex- 
plained, crossly. 

Said the Meliorist, soothingly : 

* But we were talking about divorce— 
weren’t we ?—and the Cynic’s pleasing idea 
that, sooner or later, every married person 
would get a divorce—if divorce were really 
as easy as it sounds. And how there is no 
such phenomenon as a lifelong love, save that 
of the almighty dollar !”’ 

*QO-hh!” said the Optimist, with a little 
gasp. ‘And I know truths about married 
people that would stare that horrid fable out 
of countenance and call it by its impolite 
name.” 

“The trouble with you,” said the Cynic, 
“is that you continually read fiction—and 
even write it! Real facts you ignore ; which 
is why you remain an Optimist.” 

The Meliorist nodded. 

‘I fear there’s something in it, dear lady. 
You have a little way of referring to Sidney 
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Carton and Colonel Newcome and Romola 
by way of proving the essential nobility of 
human nature. Once you even said that 
Cinderella always seemed to you one of the 
most interesting characters in history !” 

The Optimist stopped poking the fire, but 
while she laughed a little her face burned. 
As she sat in her corner by the hearth, you 
could see that she was broad-shouldered and 
fair-haired— Butthere! the Optimist never 
traveled on her looks. She had theories and 
ideas and mad, glad enthusiasms; these 
were her stock in trade. And one of her 
pet convictions was that in each human life 
there is something thrilling, exciting, beauti- 
ful, if you just know how to find it. 

‘Do you honestly mean,” she said to the 
Cynic, “ that there’s no such thing as human 
faithfulness to people and ideals ?” 

“Well,” he answered, “I make all due 
allowance for human inertia. Also for the 
inherited mores of the race. Every man 
does not desert his wife because occasionally 
conservative conduct pays big dividends. 
Divorce is still something of a nuisance, and 
then many people feel that, even without it, 
they are free to do what they like, so long as 
they preserve appearances. You can’t deny 
that we are, for all our grandiloquent hum- 
bug, a polygamous species.” 

The Meliorist glanced at the Optimist with 
eyes which were a little troubled. After all, 
she was such a happy person ; sometimes he 
dreaded the effect of the Cynic’s cynici-m. 

But she smiled brightly at him before she 
turned to cross swords with the Cynic. Then 
she spoke gently, for she remembered what 
most people forgot—the series of tragic hap- 
penings which had won for the Cynic his 
nickname. 

“T understand how you feel,” she said. 
“In a great city like this one hears cruel 
stories ; there is a treacherous undertow of 
scandal and suggestion which threatens to 
sweep us off our feet. But, in spite of it, I 
contend that there are all around us thou- 
sands of commonplace, every-day people with 
every chance to go bad, and they don’t do 
it! They are just as strong and big and 
devoted as the book people we all cry about, 
only we don’t get the connected stories which 
make up the whole of their lives.” 

* Bravo, dear lady!” said the Meliorist. 
But the Cynic spoke with fresh animation : 

* Fiction, madam ; just your web of ro- 
mance which you weave around old fail- 
ures! Only sometimes even you can’t 
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conceal the truth, Take that scandal of the 
Pettyhew family ; take that pair you talked 
of last year, the father and mother of the 
little lame boy. As soon as he got up against 
it financially his wife promptly divorced him 
and remarried. And she had no trouble about 
getting the divorce either, right in this town.” 

‘* But all the others—the happy, faithful 
people who never get newspaper write-ups,” 
said the Optimist, eagerly. ‘“ People whom 
nobody cares about or notices. ‘That divorce 
you speak of was pretty bad, I confess—my 
cousin, who was asked to handle the case, 
refused because he was sure there was collu- 
sion ; but I can. match it with half a dozen 
‘real life’ stories which make one feel that 
Colonel-Newcome actually happened.” 

‘‘ Glittering generalities,” growled the 
Cynic. But the Optimist lifted her gallant 
head and faced him with level eyes. 

“TI can give you details of a particular 
case,”’ she said; “a dull, prosaic, every-day 
tale, but true—you can verify it yourself, if 
you like—and it bears out my belief that 
love and faithfulness and honor are woven 
right into the texture of common life.’ 

The Meliorist clapped gleefully. ‘Go it, 
dear lady! Tell your story, and, if the Cynic 
isn’t converted at last, we'll throttle him 
between us.” 

«It’s very dull indeed,” warned the Opti- 
mist. But the Cynic said, laconically, “ Spiel 
away.” 

“ Well,” began the Optimist, thoughtfully, 
*“my hero is a young man who came here a 
great many years ago in search of his for- 
tune, just like the princes in the fairy tales 
and the ordinary young men who still come. 
He was very big and awkward and young 
and shy. Even in boyhood there was about 
him a queer reserve which held people off, 
made them think him cold and proud. But 
he was healthy and hard-working and good 
to look at, and he got started in his profes- 
sion somehow—he was a lawyer. And right 
spang in the beginning he did what ail wise 
ones will say was a foolish thing to do—he 
fell in love. The girl was as unlike him as 
possible—little and beguiling and merry, with 
a sparkling young face and big, tender eyes. 
I’ve seen a portrait of her, and she looks as 
modern and vivid as any girl you might see 
on Broadway. And her father was a lawyer, 
too, and well off. But, though my young 
man (I will call him Robert Gray) was obscure 
and as impecunious as the mousiest church 
mouse, he came of good stock and had some 
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qualities which 
money—”’ 

‘“* Doesn’t sound much like the rich fathers 
I’ve known,” grumbled the Cynic, but she 
went on: 

“And so he consented, and they were 
married quite soon, and the young man went 
into his father-in-law’s office and did well, 
and the first few years were radiant. ‘They 
had two children, little girls, laughing, healthy 
babies. Later on the wife in some way con- 
tracted a disease which nowadays doctors 
often cure, but these were early, ignorant 
times, and the poor girl became bedridden 
and helpless. And one of the children died 
suddenly of diphtheria. But Robert wor- 
shiped his wife and nursed her devotedly, 
and she was the pluckiest, happiest invalid, 
always reading and embroidering in bed and 
singing soft little songs. She had a true, 
pure voice and she wrote the music to some 
of her own verses, and a few of these songs 
were published, which made Robert as proud 
as if he had married a crown princess and 
Florence Nightingale in one. People who 
only met him casually thought him cold and 
stiff, but nobody ever thought so after having 
seen him carry his wife about the house in 
his strong arms or play dolls on the floor 
with his little daughter.” 

“If this happened forty or fifty years ago, 
how can you possibly vouch for a detail like 
the doll-playing ?” said the Cynic, with a tri- 
umphant, caught-you-romancing-again note in 
his voice. 

“ Because I know his daughter well, and 
she told me,” said the lady, sweetly. * Is 
that satisfactory ?” 

* Go on,” gloomed the Cynic. 

** All his devotion, however, could not save 
his wife, and after her death—his father-in- 
law had died earlier—Robert discovered that 
his partner, who had been in the firm years 
before his own appearance in New York, had 
developed some new notions concerning the 
practice of law. He called them modern 
business methods, but Robert, who was old- 
fashioned, branded them as plain dishonest, 
so the partnership was dissolved. And most 
of the clients went with the older man, who 
was a very fluent, convincing person, while 
Robert’s reserve and his overwhelming grief 
for the loss of his wife weakened his hold. 
At this time he was thirty-five years old, a 
widower with one little girl, a harvest of 
memories, and a diminishing law practice.” 

“* Many men have had worse luck,” grunted 
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the Cynic. ‘ And, of course, they all marry 
again, promptly.” 

‘* For some reason he did not,” she con- 
tinued. . “* Everybody said he would; his 
wife’s family were socially influential and 
prosperous, and he met many people at fist, . 
among them a number of friendly, charmiig, 
well-to-do women who wove a very preity 
veil of romance about the young widower, 
My friend, the daughter, remembers her 
aunts speculating as to how long it would be 
before he remarried, and which one of the cap- 
setting maids or matrons would be the new 
bride ; but they gossiped and ‘waited in vain, 
His daughter grew up; he sent her to visit 
her mother’s family at their various summer 
homes, where she was always petted and 
mothered and adored, but the father stayed 
in his shabby, old-time house and went every 
day to his shabby, old-time office, and all the 
tide of progress passed him by. His power 
to mix with men, and so to achieve tangible 
legal honors, seemed to have deserted him 
with youth and happiness; after his wife's 
death, though he worked steadily, he never 
did more than earn a modest living and keep 
up an insurance policy for his daughter.” 

*Isn’t this tale of yours rather prosy ?” 
said the Cynic in a voice which did not sound 
so bored as he tried to make it. 

** It is prosy, because my hero is an every- 
day person living a dull, unexciting life,” said 
the Optimist. ‘ But I warned you.” 

** Don’t mind him,” said the Meliorist, 
‘and please go on.” 

‘His daughter married early,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘ a second cousin of hers and a fine 
fellow. He was a young architect, and they 
settled in Boston, where they have been ever 
since, prosperous and happy, with their sev- 
eral children. It was about the time of their 
marriage that my father began to take me 
with him sometimes when he called on Mr. 
Gray. I remember being at first a little 
afraid of the silent elderly man in his silent 
elderly house. But as the years went by | 
grew used to him, and his fine-featured face 
and full gray beard acquired a certain signifi- 
cance in my eyes. I even developed an un- 
spoken reverence for an austere purity and 
unworldliness that lingered about him with- 
out tempering his queer stiffness, the curious 
impersonality of his manner. 

‘* About two months ago my father was 
telephoned for by Mr. Gray’s sole servant, a 
man who with his wife had served the family 
years before, when Mrs. Gray was living. 
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Patrick had gone into a small grocery busi- 

nos after that; his wife had died, but when 

his children were all married and gone and 

“9 second wife had left him Pat came back 

to work for Mr. Gray. The night he found 

. his master helpless under a stroke of paralysis 
my father, who is a doctor, as you know, 

sent for-me to come and stay until the daugh- 

ter should arrive. I went at once to the 

shabby house below Washington Square on 


a street just as shabby, which had once~been ° 


te acme of fashion. 


“ Patrick opened the door for me—a small, - 
gray-faced man with reddish side-whiskers . 
and faithful faded blue eyes which, looked - 


more than ever faded-that afternoon. : When 


I had followed him upstairs, I found that my.: 


father, Patrick, and the nurse were all terri- 


bly worried because Mr. Gray, whoquag. qgp- - 


scious but could neither speak nor write, 
wanted something, and could not make them 
understand what it was. 

“We decided that it must be his daughter, 
or that she would divine his need, and she 
had already been telegraphed for. But when 
she came the next morning, although his joy 
at seeing her was almost painful to witness, 
she also was puzzled at the unrest, the anx- 
ious entreaty, of her father’s eyes. We won- 
dered and racked our brains for days, and 
then suddenly Patrick came into the sick- 
room in the middle of the night with a light 
of triumph on his face. The patient had had 
a bad turn about eleven o’clock, and the nurse 
and I were still in the room, while the daugh- 
ter tried to get a little sleep. 

“ There was a night-light in the room—the 
simple, shabby old man’s room, with its or- 
derly bareness, although on the walls there 
hung a few fine pictures. 

“Patrick spoke to the nurse and then 
went directly to the bedside ; Mr. Gray was 
still awake, very frail and white, and he looked 
full at his old servant. 

‘“ Patrick knelt down beside him. 

‘Misther Gray,’ he said, ‘ain’t it the 
pichure that you’re missin’ and grievin’ for, 
the face of the misthress ?’ 

“| was standing near, and I saw the old 
man’s eyes ; they misted suddenly, but there 
was a glow behind the tears; he could not 
speak, but there was no need. 

“ Patrick turned to the nurse. 

‘““* Ye moved Misther Gray’s bed so he’d be 
out of the draught, and he can’t see the face 
he’s been watchin’ from his pillow this forty 
year !’ he said. 
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* And when the bed was turned back into 
‘its old position the poor twisted lips of the 
old man smiled dimly, and his eyes rested 
again on the girl face smiling down from the 
portrait on the wall, and he fell asleep.”’ 


The Optimist paused a moment, but this 
time nobody had interrupted her. 

“There isn’t much more of the story. He 
lingered for weeks, and much of the time he 
was conscious. His daughter and I often 
sat together beside his bed and talked softly 
toa each other while he lay and listened to us. 
What he liked best was when she told me 
things she remembered, or had been told, 
about her mother: about the songs she com- 
posed, and which she sang in her sweet 
thread of a voice ; the little jokes she used to 
make; the dolls ‘she used to dress for my 
friend, then a scrap of a girl, the mother 
sewing in bed and making up whimsical little 
stories about the thimble and the scissors 
and the needle to amuse the child. 

.“ One day I was alone with him. His 
daughter: had gone home overnight that she 
might engage a nurse to take charge of her 
youngest boy, who had caught some childish 
ailment from a schoolmate. That day the 
old man tried to tell me something—he could 
speak a little now—but we could not under- 
stand him. At last he groped for my fingers 
and made me feel for something under his 
dressing-gown, and when I pulled it out it 
proved to be his wife’s wedding-ring, which he 
always wore on a cord about his neck. 
When his daughter came home, she had re- 
membered that it was his wedding anniver- 
sary—she filled the room with flowers in its 
honor—and then at last he smiled his faint 
twisted smile, his relief that we understood. 
He had been married forty-eight years 
earlier to the girl who smiled so happily down 
from the circular frame of tarnished gil. , and 
that night,very quietly and peacefully,he died.” 

For once the Cynic made no remark, but 
after a little the Meliorist said, gently : 

* But, dear child, you don’t call that a 
‘happy story ’?” 

The Optimist turned on him an April face, 
a little wet smile struggling through her tears. 

** Of c-course it’s a h-happy story—for our 
world to have in it the old man’s grandchil- 
dren; and for a woman to be loved like that 
—after forty years!” 

The Cynic, quite unexpectedly and vio- - 
lently and crossly, was blowing his large 
Roman nose with a clarion-horn effect. 
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‘ik: recognition of a common human- 
hood whose collective development is 
everybody’s individual business was 

splendidly symbolized in New York 

City in the recent annual house-party at Green- 
wich House, and at the Children’s Pageant, given 
under the auspices of the House, at Hudson 
Park. In both of these the Spectator had the 
honor of participating. Greenwich House is 
at 16, 18, 20, 26, and 28 Jones Street—the street 
which, lying just west of Washington Square, is 
one block long and has tourteen hundred folk 
living in it. The house-party gave welcome from 
all five thresholds; and beyond each one there 
were exhibits—exhibits, to sum them up, of 
what it means to be neighbors. 


8 


For example, No. 16 is a playground, where 
a house has been torn down, so that the 
dignity of a home has made room for the kin- 
dred dignity of play. There, at the exhibit, 
motion pictures and boxing told how a neigh- 
borhood of boys, each boy with three hundred 
and sixty-five evenings of New York leisure in 
a year, has found itself a group made up of 
boxers, of basket-ball and football and tennis 
players, and suddenly possessed of a place to 
be, and to be together. Next door, the Specta- 
tor found, boys of the neighborhood’s groups 
and gangs, foregathered from this corner and 


that, have been made over into a carpentry 
class; and their leisure and energy and love of 
fun have got themselves turned into.chairs and 
tables and benches and desks and racks, which, 


for the exhibit, filled two rooms. Here other 
boys have a club-room of their own, furnished 
as they like; and here the Da Vinci Art Club, 
made up of the neighborhood boys and their 
friends from the Cooper Union art classes, has 
filled with gracious plaster busts and reliefs this 
place of its own—a place to be. and to work, and 
to work together. A scattering of girls, with 
the same leisure, the same need of expression, 
has been crystallized into a class that can mold 
pottery—beautiful, shapely articles of use; and 
into a class that can sew and design and fashion. 
And the dramatic thing about all the exhibits 
was that these articles expressed the neighbor- 
hood as it really is underneath—the neighbor- 
hood which might be expressing itself in ways 
so utterly different. 

On that day of the house-party the good will 
of the neighborhood was there—in the room 
given over to cherished things sent in by neigh- 
bors who owned them and offered them fora 
loan exhibit. A tragedy and a hope of the 
neighborhood were there, in the table of grass 
baskets made by the defective children; Ralph, 
Emilio, Nicolo, and ten others had signed the 
work and sent it as their loan. A great part of 
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the life of the neighborhood was there, in An 
exhibit of the things at which it works: art‘ti- 
cial flowers paid at five cents a gross; will: 
plumes paid at four cents an inch, with eig\it 
inches making a day’s work of eight hours, 
Last, the neighborhood itself was there, in ‘he 
evening after the work was done: members of 
the mothers’ clubs, families of the boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, neighbors. And of them, one who sat 
the evening long at the piano, playing with under- 
standing, was a woman, herself a mother, whose 
daily work is scrubbing, who has never had a 
music lesson, who all her life has played like 
that whenever she could be where a piano was 
hers to use. 

“ My boy is just the same,” she said ; “ he likes 
it best too. But he’s going to be a carpenter.” 

The whole spectacle was a statement of belief. 
It was almost unfair, because it was so like 
plucking out a fragment of the future and using 
itnow. For it points what can happen in the 
large when we can go on from experiments in 
the little. It points what can happen whenever 
we get ready to make futures come true instead 
of permitting the present to be falsified. 

“It’s a heredity and environment factory,” 
said one visitor, quite reverently, to the Spec- 
tator. 
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As reverently the Spectator watched, two 
days later, the crowd at the Greenwich Village 
Children’s Pageant. Hudson Park, where it 
was held, used to be a cemetery. Nowitis a 
place for the living, a place where they can be, 
and can be together. A full, grassless city 
block it is, with one tomb left in its center. 
The park has a covered band-stand, a kind of 
plaisance of cement, and a little canal. Near 
by stand Public School No. 95 and the Hud- 
son Park Branch of the Public Library. That 
these two had joined hands with Greenwich 
House in the pageant preparations made the day 
a day of still more happy meanings. Having 
dressed in the school building, the two hundred 
and fifty children of the neighborhood came in 
costume to the park and acted, to the watching 
neighborhood within and without the park, the 
history of New York. From the arrival of the 
Dutch down to Lincoln’s funeral, the events and 
figures moved—battles, captures, Indians. The 
little canal served alike as the Hudson River 
for Hendrik Hudson’s canoe, as the harbor for 
the New York tea-party, and as the Erie Canal 
for the wedding of the waters of Lake Erie and 
the Atlantic Ocean. Here the Indians set up 
their wigwam, parleyed with the Dutch, retired 
before the English; here the Battle of Golden 
Hill was fought; here the Seventh Regiment 
departed for war; here Lincoln’s funeral pro- 
cession was held; and here the Statue of Lib- 
erty was set up, and a canoe-load of emigrants, 
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disembarking, appeared in white dresses and 
danced a May-pole dance. 
i} 

But it wasn’t alone the Quakers and the 
ragged Revolutionists and the Redcoats and 
the rest of the actors who made up the pageant; 
it was the hundreds of little neighbors and big, 
on the slope about, watching, telling one another 
what it was all about, pointing out Washington 
and Lincoln and Betsy Ross—and understand- 
ing. The stretch of cement between the slope 
and the canal has fallen somewhat in hollows, 
between where the graves have been; and it 
was across these that the children swept in the 
lively action of their drama—a double drama, a 
symbol of the eternal New York pageant, which 
was the New York of now, above the New 
York that was, playing its réle of preparation 
for the New York that is going to be. 

One had only to look through that day’s ex- 
hibit, only to spend an hour in the park that 
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afternoon, to know what it is that they are trying 
to do who seek to bring back to the word 
“neighbor” its ancient significance: the xZgh- 
born, those whose collective welfare is every- 
body’s individual business, a business imminent 
and pressing, and pointing as far as one knows 
how to look. No need, then, to ask what it is all 
about; or to talk about educating the masses; 
or to use, or to think, the word “uplift.” The 
word neighbor covers it all. These neighborhood 
houses are among the State’s experiment sta- 
tions in democracy. And just as private enter- 
prise always precedes public enterprise and is a 
means to it, so these private expressions of, 
not the theory, but the /aw of neighborhood are 
making ready for neighborhood at its widest, 
which means democracy. 


For the new word of the times is Human- 
hood ; and days like those two days are symbols 
of the word in the making, 
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Paul Carah, Cornishman. x? Loasies Lee. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $1.2 

Village life in Cornwall, where iets grow to 
unbelievable heights and men gather around the 
shoemaker’s bench to discuss and argue without 
end, is portrayed in an admirable little book, 
quite fit to take its place upon the shelf of good 
provincial pictures. Scorn of “Gov’ment” is 
strong on the tongues of the old men, and one 
recognizes the source of the fling, “ Give me 
four brass buttons and a pail o’ whitewash, and 
I'll run Gov’ment myself.” The slow wit, the 
slower march of events, and the beautiful coast 
scenery mingle to make an attractive picture to 
fill a pleasant hour. 


Forest on the Hill (The). By Eden Femipotts. 
The John Lane Company, New York. $1.30. 


Grim fate, set in the Dartmoor “aha A amon works 
again in a new-old tragedy from Phillpotts’s 
pen. Love of woman, conflict of purposes, 
avarice, and ambition, all play their parts to the 
bitter end, and at last we are left in the com- 
pany of a broken-hearted old man, a woman 
who has lost everything she held dear, and a 
man with weakened nerve going out into a 
colorless world. The author’s skill has not de- 
serted him, but the effect produced on the mind 
by his insistence upon one poignant strain is 
painful and even tiresome. As in all these 
novels, one is tempted to quote from the pun- 
gent, often unconsciously humorous, remarks 
made in rustic circles, One marvels that so 
many stories can be written within so limited a 


field, and then again one marvels at the art that 
really fills every story with vibrating life. 


The Lighted Way. By E. or a Oppenheim. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.2 


Mr. Oppenheim, even as a Pre a of crime and 
plot novels, falls below his average in this book. 
Possibly this is because he is turning out these 
popular tales far too rapidly. He has one qual- 
ification not very often possessed by writers of 
sensational stories, in that his dialogue always 
reads naturally and easily. In this story he 
deals with anarchists, revolutionists, and other 
semi-criminal people ; but the situation is toler- 
ably clear from the beginning, and the novel, 
therefore, lacks suspense and excitement. 


Folk Festivals. By Mary Beater Needham. 
B. W. Huebsch, New York. $1.2 


Readers of The Outlook will a Mrs. 
Needham’s readable paper on festivals which 
makes up one of the chapters of this volume. 
The subject is, we think, a new one for this kind 
of treatment in book form. It is not often that 
a work which is largely one of information is also 
so intensely human, friendly, and agreeable in its 
method of treatment. Mrs. Needham has done 
much here to increase the already widespread 
interest, and to incite others to organize the 
playtime of children and adults in such a way 
as to make the festival popular and charming. 
Several varieties of the festival, such as the his- 
torical pageant, the May Day festival, the old- 
time and the modern pantomime, the ancient 
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festivals of foreign cities, and the Hallowe’en 
and Thanksgiving festivals, are described, while 
many practical suggestions for the use of 
schools and societies are included. 


The Farmers’ Manual of Law. By Hugh E. 
Willis. Orange Judd Company, New York. §2. 


The average farmer who opens this manual at 
a venture and comes across such a phrase as 
contracts uderrime fidei may well doubt 
whether the book is written for his use. This 
criticism really goes to the essential character of 
the book; it is not a simple, practical book of 
information and instruction, but very largely a 
work of legal exposition such as may very well 
be pursued by a law student or a young lawyer, 
but, we venture to assert, will be of very little 
use indeed to the farmer or the small business 
man. This criticism is entirely apart from the 
thoroughness or soundness of treatment, which, 
so far as we can judge, is beyond question. 


Ideals of Indian Art (The). By E. B. Havell. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. §5. 


In his volume on the art of India Mr. E. B. 
Havell traces the history of that art from its 
origin to the present time. He resents the 
charge that Indian art is incoherent and lacks 
co-ordination, especially in view of the fact that 
three thousand years ago the philosophy of 
India taught the oneness of all creation. To 
express that unity and the universal fellowship 
of man there would seem, however, to some of 
us, less learned than Mr. Havell, to be need for 
a reassertion of Indian idealism. Hitherto 
these things have been more or less successfully 
expressed by the Indian painter who “loves to 
crowd all forms of teeming ‘life into his pic- 
ture,” by the sculptor who “adds enrichment 
upon enrichment to his decoration scheme,” and 
by the architect who “ breaks up his ground plan, 
divides the spires of his temples into many 
facets, piles pinnacle upon pinnacle, and uses 
every constructive feature to symbolize the uni- 
versal law of the one in many.” 
Book of Love (The). By Elsa Barker. 
& Co., New York. $l. 
A book of poems strongly impregnated by the 
modern feeling for Orientalism. The author 
hampers her single theme in the trailing gar- 
ments of a profuse vocabulary. The atmospher e 
of the verses, though intentionally avoiding 
sensuousness, is really drenched in perfume too 
heavy for free breathing. Single sonnets are 
very musical and highly idealistic, but the large 
collection offers too much of the same fare. 


By ry Foord. 


Duffield 


Byzantine Empire (The). 
The Macmillan Company, New York 

“The Rearguard of European Civilization” is 

Mr. Foord’s clever sub-title to his book on the 


Byzantine Empire. The work may be read 
with profit by the tyro, but it is specially inter- 
esting in connection with such productions as 
Gibbon’s “ Decline and Fall” or Oman’s “ Story 
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of the Byzantine Empire.” We. would ¢all 
attention to two features of the present volume, 
one a feature of omission, the other of com- 
mission—one, the omission of over-much com- 
ment on the ecclesiastical controversies of the 
epoch; the other, the author’s attempt to show 
that some of the supposed Byzantine crue'\iies 
were myths. 


Early English Dissenters in the Light of 
Recent Research. ByChamplen Burrage. Ir 2v0ls, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 50. 


By these highly valuable volumes an Oxford 
scholar has enriched the history of the Church 
of England with chapters in which it has been 
till now deficient, and has also rendered impor- 
tant service to the churches of Puritan lineage 
on both sides of the sea. As to the latter, he 
aims merely to supplement their abundant nar- 
ratives at points which they have not treated, or 
which need further critical handling. His review 
of the rise of the Independents or Congrega- 
tional Puritans, and of the English Particular 
Anabaptists, has peculiar interest for American 
Congregationalists and Baptists. The conclu. 
sions of so careful a historian of Congregation- 
alism as the late Dr. Henry M. Dexter are not 
sustained by the documentary evidence here 
adduced. Mr. Burrage judges that “ only as the 
result of many changes . . . during the period 
of time intervening between that day [of the 
first arrivals in Massachusetts] and our own 
have those Puritan congregations gradually, and 
by a practically unnoticed evolution, come to be 
separatist [trom the Church of England] as they 
now are.” He regards Roger Williams as “the 
first New England separatist of any impor 
tance.” It is the early transatlantic history of 
the Nonconformist churches which these vol- 
umes mainly relate, and the second is de- 
voted to the reproduction of illustrative docu- 
ments. 


New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. Vols. XI and XII. Edited by Samuel 
Macauley Jackson, D.D. With the Assistance of 
Charles Colebrook Sherman and George William 
Gilmore, Associate Editors, and Others. The Funk 
& Wagnalls Company, New York. $5 per vol. 

This great work, begun over eight years ago, 

and now completed, has been from time to time 

commended by The Outlook while its successive 
portions have been appearing. Its comprehen- 
sive review of past and present religious thought 
and practice in their many forms, its numerous 
biographical sketches of ancient and modern 
religious teachers and leaders, its scholarly 
treatment of all sacred literatures, its catholicity 
of spirit, impartially presenting both sides of 
controverted subjects, and its copious bibliog- 
raphies, make it a standard work of reference 
for at least another generation, as its preceding 
edition was for the last. This judgment has 
been formed in the use made of it while it has 
been advancing toward completion. Among its 
most valuable articles are the many that have 
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becn supplied by American contributors, the 

larzer partof them by Professor Beckwith, of 

Chicago Theological Seminary, and Professor 

Gilmore, from 1893 to 1906 of Bangor Theolog- 

ical Seminary and the Meadville Theological 

School, since then an associate editor of this 

work. The defects inevitable in a period while 

theological reconstruction is incomplete will 
doubtless disappear in its next revision, some 
thirty years hence, or less. 

Principle of Individuality and Value (The). By 
B. Bosanquet, LL.D. (The Gifford Lectures for 
1911.) Edinburgh University. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 5. 

In the Gifford Lectures for 1911 Bernard Bosan- 

quet, distinguished and widely known as scholar, 

philosopher, and author, sets forth an ethical 
but non-theistic philosophy as the result of his 
investigation of “ The Principle of Individuality 
and Value.” Sound philosophy requires, with 
him, the best both of logic and of life, and it 
finds this in his conviction that “what really 
matters” is the quality and achievement which 
men individually “ as trustees for the universe ” 
elicit from the resources assigned them; and 
also that the universe should be thought of “ as 

a place for ‘soul-making.’” There is profoundly 

ethical truth in the further statement that “ true 

spirituality is not the annihilation of the ‘ out- 
ward,’ but its transfiguration in the total life.” 

Such individuality is undoubtedly “ the ultimate 

criterion of value.” These ideas are noted by 

Dr. Bosanquet as remarkably similar to the 

“deepest conclusions of religious philosophy.” 

But he declines to follow these conclusions 

through to “the god of theism.” He finds 

“nothing in mind which the physical counter- 

part (Ze., body and brain) cannot represent.” 

To him “the system ” of Nature and the Self, 

or Mind, is the real Absolute ; “ the universe is, 

as a whole, self-directing and self-experiencing,” 
in which our minds have to play their part. 

In this view, however, he finds place both for 

sufficient freedom of the will and for the Chris- 

tian maxim, “ Die to live,’ as the norm of a 

“perfect experience.” The conception of ulti- 

mate reality given in Professor Royce’s Gifford 

Lectures on “ The World and the Individual” 

is antipodal of that presented by Dr. Bosanquet. 


History of the Eastern Roman Empire (A). By 
J. B. Bury. The Macmillan Company, New York. $4. 


The Romans of the East have been, and will 
continue to be, of remoter interest to us than the 


Romans of the West. Modern scholarship is 
none the less interested to correct wrong ideas 
of them. Such is the traditional belief that the 
social atmosphere of Byzantium continued un- 
changingly the same through all the centuries 
from Justinian to the last of the Constantines. 
In the present volume the Regius Professor of 
History in Cambridge University corrects this. 
Continuing his “ History of the Later Roman 
Empire from Arcadius to Irene” through the 
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succeeding dynasty, a period of sixty-five years 
in the ninth century, he exhibits a distinctly new 
phase of that Byzantine culture in which social 
elements of the East were uniquely blended 
with those of the West. It was in this period 
that the tide of Saracen conquest tore Crete 
and Sicily from the Empire, and even dashed 
against the gates of Rome. Here also the 
rude progenitors of peoples destined to great- 
ness rise into view beyond its northern fron- 
tier—Russians, Magyars, and a serried host 
of Slavs. Professor Bury’s narrative is mainly 
limited to the political life of the Empire. Of 
its social life outside of the Court and the 
Church there are only such glimpses of the lot of 
the common people as can be got from a chap- 
ter on the Imperial finance. Asa conscientious 
scholar the author confesses the frequent inade- 
quacy of the existing data for getting at the 
facts, and he tells us that the history of Byzan- 
tine civilization will not be fully written for 
many years to come. 


Happy Humanity. By Dr. Frederick van 
Eeden. Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, Long 
Island. $1.25. 


Dr. van Eeden’s ideal of “ Happy Humanity ” 
is set forth at length and with much vivacity in 
a recent volume, partly autobiographical and 
partly the printed lectures he has delivered in 
America. Born a poet, educated as a scientist, 
and possessed of a keenly sensitive nature, the 
author began to test his social theories very 
early in life. His account of his experiment in 
co-operation in Holland is extremely interesting 
because of its candor. Having failed to find 
support, either morally or financially, Dr. van 
Eeden of course turned to America, and half 
of his book is given to the effort he is making 
to convince us of the practicability of his theo- 
ries. In afew words he states his belief and 
hope. What is it that is needed to make us 
happy ? “ Not equality of conditions, but equal- 
ity of opportunity. No man an absolute mas- 
ter of his fellow-men, no slavery—individual 
freedom, but freedom limited and restricted by 
common interest, so that no man’s freedom shall 
infringe upon another man’s freedom.” If that 
is Socialism, he accepts the label. From sad 
experience he realizes the necessity of social 
discipline and the exercise of authority; there- 
fore he is not in any sense an Anarchist. As to 
America, he gives us advice and rehearses our 
faults and dangers in pungent words. He de- 
clares that America, instead of regarding warn- 
ing signals, is “pushing on frantically in a 
blocked road.” Readers of The Outlook may 
have seen Dr. van Eeden’s own statement of 
his experiments and plans. It remains to be 
proved what he will work out for humanity in 
his North Carolina colony. Altogether a com- 
pelling person, Dr. van Eeden has the courage 
of his beliefs, and, what is more rare in a re- 
former, sees and acknowledges his mistakes. 




















Last month in the markets of Chicago meat ad- 
vanced to the highest price that has been recorded 
since the Civil War. The shortage of cattle is 
ascribed by the packers as the cause. 

The stepless street car recently introduced in 
New York City has proved such a success that 150 
more cars of this pattern are to be built. The 
entrance to these cars being in the center, there is 
more space for passengers, and danger of accident 
is lessened because there is no jumping on and off 
steps. 

“ The average porch,” says an outdoor contempo- 
rary,“ is undergoing a complete transformation.” It 
is becoming a living-room by day and sometimes a 
sleeping-chamber by night, an open-air apartment 
of comfort and beauty. With screens, curtains, 
comfortable chairs and settles, and suitable decora- 
tions and growing flowers, the porch may be destined 
to become the most attractive part of the American 
summer home. 

The Mississippi River has, an exchange estimates, 
added 1,200 square miles to our domain in the course 
of its history, by its deposits in the Gulf of Mexico. 
As this seems like good work in the way of conser- 
vation, it would perhaps not be fair to inquire just 
where the river took those 1,200 square miles of soil 
from. Has any State in the Mississippi Valley lost 
a few counties ? 

The red trousers of the Austrian soldier are to be 
discarded and garments of a less conspicuous color 
substituted. This change follows a similar one in 
the French army, in which this feature of the uni- 
form—introduced, it is said, by Napoleon I for eco- 
nomic reasons—had long been conspicuous. Khaki 
is becoming the soldier’s favorite service costume, 
the world over. 

Even the untutored mind of the savage is in these 
advanced times becoming sophisticated. Mr. Algot 
Lange, author of “In the Amazon Jungle,” who is 
to go up the Amazon again this summer for the 
University of Pennsylvania, says that beads are no 
longer acceptable as gifts to Indians. “ Savages 
can’t be won by such trinkets nowadays,” he says. 
“We take hardware—guns, knives, hammers, and 
hatchets. Beads won’t work any more.” At this 
rate, the Indians may soon demand Wostenholm 
and Maydole trade-marks on their presents. 


A newspaper partnership that has lasted for nearly 
the allotted span of man’s life is that of the pub- 
lishers of the Fall River (Massachusetts) “ Daily 
News,” Franklin L. Almy and John C. Milne. They 
have worked together, as printers and publishers, 
for sixty-seven years. 

Captain Rostron, of the steamship Carpathia, who 
rescued the Titanic survivors, recently received a lov- 
ing cup from the persons rescued. Medals were also 
presented to 325 members of the Carpathia’s crew. 


A replica by Rodin of his statue of “ La Danaide ” 
has been purchased by the Brooklyn Museum and 
will form a part of its permanent collection. The 
subject, though a tragical one, is tenderly treated. 
The Danaides, it will be remembered, were con- 
demned to pour water everlastingly into a sieve, 
and the statue embodies in a woman’s prostrate 
figure the endless tragedy of a wasted life. A 
Frenchman describes the statue as “one of the 
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most tender female figures that were ever lovingly 
molded by this sculptor of the energetic.” 


The need of automatic stops for railway trains is 
emphasized by the report that 171 persons !.st 
their lives and 931 were injured Jast year in «: ci. 
dents caused by engineers running past danver 
signals. Such automatic stops are said to be per- 
fectly practicable arid ‘to be in successful use on 
some electric systems. - y;"' 


A “vocational analyst” has been engaged |\y a 
New York City benevolent association to as«ist 
boys in “finding. themselves” industrially. Boys 
usually simply drift into “jobs ” without any kno w1- 
edge as to their adaptability for them, and the 
vocational expert will try to get the human indus. 
trial misfits into places for which they are. psy: ho- 
logically:and physically adapted. As it is estimated 
that two-thirds of our youths make a mistake in 
their first choice of a vocation, there is evidently 
plenty of work for the vocational analyst. 


A fine of $100, the first to be imposed under the 
Wireless Telegraph Law of 1910, was recently col- 
lected from the captain of the coastwise steamer 
Sabine for sailing without a wireless operator. ‘he 
law requires all‘ vessels that carry more than fifty 
passengers and ‘¢rew, and go two hundred miles or 
more without stopping, to be‘equipped with wireless 
apparatus and to have a wireless operator. 

The Chautauqua Institution is to put a new 
emphasis on religious activities this year, and to 
further this purpose has créated a new office, that 
of Director of Religious Work. The Rev. Dr. 
Shailer Mathews, head of the Divinity School of 
the University of Chicago, is to occupy the post. 

The old adage that thunder sours milk is declared 
by Mr. Garrett P. Serviss to be only a partial truth. 
“If there is any effect of this kind,” he says, “it 
must be due to the electric state of the air, rather 
than to the thunder. The great heat which often 
accompanies a thunder-storm may cause a sudden 
development of ferments in the milk.” 


Professor Melladra, assistant director of the ob- 
servatory on Mount Vesuvius, has, it is reported, 
accomplished the daring feat of descending into the 
crater of the volcano and making a series of moving 
pictures showing the emission of vapor and other 
phenomena. 

A dime-in-the-slot photographic machine is, it is 
announced, about to be put on the market. The 
sitter places the coin in the slot and pulls a lever; 
the mechanism turns on an electric light, drops a plate 
into position behind the lens, opens the shutter for 
three seconds, develops, fixes, and washes the plate, 
andin fifty-seven seconds delivers the picture, finished 
and in a neat frame. If the mechanism should 
fail to work, the dime is automatically returned. 


The indifference of Europeans to the zsthetic 
interests of the American people is strikingly mani- 
fested in the announcement that the quaint bridge 
of boats’ across the Rhine at Cologne is to be 
replaced by a modern steel structure. The mere 
convenience of the people of that city is allowed to 
offset the advantages to the American tourist of 
reveling in the romantic associations of this relic of 
a past age! Suchisthe iconoclasm of the twentieth 
century, 











